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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus has perhaps been the most anxious weck of the Parliamen- 
tary session. At the commencement, it was quite uncertain in 
what way the Commons would deal with the alterations in the 
Municipal Bill; while, up to last night, no one could surely pre- 
dict what would be the reception of the reamended bill in the 
House of Peers, 

There was a strong muster of the Liberal Members in 
Downing Street on Monday, at the instance of Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL. The intention of Ministers to accept some, and reject 
others of the amendments, was avowed. Several of the more 
earnest Reformers gave vent to their feelings of indignation at 
the contemptuous treatment of the National Representatives by 
the Oligarchy, and insisted on the prompt and unceremonious re- 
jection of all the material alterations in the bill. But it was urged 
that much, if not all, could be gained by taking a different course. 
Very intelligible intimations had been given by Lord Lynpuurst, 
and others of his set, that the Peers were prepared to back-out 
from some of their amendments. Sir Ropert Peet was sent 
for, it is believed, in order to construct a bridge over the gulf 
which separated the two Houses, and afford room for consul- 
tation and compromise. He certainly arrived in town very op- 
portunely, It is probable that Ministers ascefttained, with toler- 
able accuracy, the maximum of meddling with their amended 
bill which the Lords would suffer, and came to the conclusion, 
that a measure worth having might be secured after all. Mr. 
O'ConnELL was of the same opinion; and lent his powerful 
aid to Ministers at the meeting. It was finally resolved by the 
majority, to give way on certain points; which were specified by 
Lord Joun Russe x1, in his opening speech on the same evening, 
in the House of Commons. A brief enumeration, first of the 
conceded points, secondly of those which were modified, and 
thirdly those on which the Commons refused to yield at all, will 
enable the reader to understand how the bill stood when it left 
the Representatives of the People for the second time, on Thurs- 
day night. 

1, ALTERATIONS BY THE PEERS ACCEPTED BY THE COMMONS. 

Future freemen were allowed to retain the right of voting for 

a - Parliament. q 

e number of Councillors to be apportioned to the different 
be eM ey with Lord ELLENBOROUGH'S Very objection: 

The licensing of alehouses to remain wit ier. 

eace, instead of being transferred to the Ne duatiens ¢ the 
Was taken of this important alteration by J - aa Pheri 
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enacted that boroughs having only 6000 inhabitants, 


instead of 12,000, should be divided into two wards; but the 
Commons “split the difference,” and made 9000 the smallest 
population divisible into wards. 

The Revising Barristers, not the King’s Commissioners, are to 
divide the boroughs into wards ; but their proceedings, according 
to a stipulation of the Commons, must be revised by the Privy 
Council. . 

An important alteration was made in the Lords’ qualification- 
clause, though the principle of qualification was conceded. The 
“‘ Councillors’ List” was done away with altogether, and with it 
that part of Lord Devon's amendment which required persons 
possessed of 10002. in the first, and 500/. in the second class of 
towns, to be placed on the privileged list, in order to be 
eligible to the Council. It was agreed that the possession of 
10007. or 500/., or the circumstance of being rated at 302, 
or 15/.a year, according to the population of his place of resi- 
dence, should entitle a man to sit in the Council if elected. 
He would have to make a simple declaration that he pos- 
sessed the specified sum, if his qualification did not consist 
in his rating; and, due notice being given, would have to prove 
that he still possessed the requisite property at any time during 
the continuance of his Councillorship, under a penalty of fifty 
pounds, to be sued for in a court of justice; the plaintiff being 
liable to the payment of all the expenses in case he failed to prove 
a deficiency of property in the defendant Councillor. 

The Peers had excluded the Dissenting members of the new 
Town-Councils from all share in the distribution of Ecclesiastical 
patronage : the Commons refused to sanction this exclusion, but 
provided that within a certain period all the Town-Councils should 
sell their Church property, under the direction of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and invest the produce of the sale in 
Public Securities; the interest to be paid into the borough fund: 
and the Bishop of the diocese to have the disposal of the patronage 
during the interval between the election of the Councils and the 
sale of the property in question. 

Here ends the second division. We now come to the alterations 
of the Lords which the Commons rejected at once, 

3. ALTERATIONS BY THE PEERS REJECTED BY THE COMMONS, 

The whole body of Aldermen, whom the Lords retained in ex- 
istence, were again swept away. 

The Town-Clerks were not to hold their offices for life, in defi- 
ance of the Councils, but during the good pleasure of the latter. 
An aggre id brief tenure was thus provided for nearly the whole 
squad. 

Justices of the Peace, whom the Peers would have kept on for 
life, were to be stripped of their offices on the lst of May 1836, 
according to the bill of the Commons; and the privilege of nomi- 
nating Justices to be appointed by the Crown was again conferred 
on the Councils. 

This concludes the important rejections: there were many other 
alterations, but we have noticed the chief. 

It will be seen that, with one exception, the main principles of 
the bill weve insisted on by Ministers and the House of Commons, 
The cor,tinued exercise of the Parliamentary franchise by freemen 
in verpetuity, is a nuisance and a blot which it was quite right to 
wipeoff. The Peers had their own reasons for preserving the race 
of venal voters,—reasons which are thoroughly understood; but as 
the freemen are not to have municipal votes, the retention of their 
Parliamentary suffrage cannot be said to interfere materially with 
the working of the new system. The reservation of the freemen’s 
usurped right of property in common lands, &c. is an injustice 
+> the rest of the community, and tends to keep up a privileged 
class amongst those who ought by law to be on a footing of 
perfect equality ; but the Commons rendered this clause much 
less objectionable, by striking out the exemption from toll,—~ 
which in Liverpool and other places was a source of constant 
heartburning, and extensive practical wrong. As the clause now 
stands, it cannot be looked upon as very injurious to the operation 
of the bill. The same may be said of the licensing of alehouses ; 
for it must be remembered that the Commons provided for the 
nomination of the licensing Justices by the Town-Councils, 
There is much that is very objectionable in the system of appor- 
tioning the Town-Councillors to the different wards onthe prineiple 
of a combined ratio of property and numbers; but-it 4s a’ 
improyement to have the Revising Barristers insteadof the « 
Justices employed in the work of division into watds.and 
portionment of Councillors. 
must be passed for the boroughs whose houn 
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reason worth notice. Perhaps there was a secret understanding 
with the Tory leaders, who insisted on having something under 
the name of an Aldeftian—some odious, because distinct and 
privileged class—for the sake of creating ill-blood and discord in 
the Councils. If sueh was the object of Lord Lynprurst and 
his employers, we fear that they have partially obtained it. 

We consider all these alterations as objectionable, and hurtful 
‘to the bill; but we cannot say that they trench upon its principle 
or main provisions. Not so, however, with the qualification- 
clause. We always looked upon the rejection of the principle of 

ualification as most valuable, and praiseworthy in the Ministers: 

t was, we are persuaded, one chief cause of the satisfaction with 
which people in all quarters received the bill, that the hateful 
principle of qualification was nowhere to be found init. But, 
thanks to the Peers, there it found its way at last. Their 
Lordships despised the old established custom of the country, and 
violated the right of Englishmen to be eligible to every office to 
which they were competent to elect others. Yes, the People must 
mot forget that they owe this infringement of their rights and 
outrage on the law of the land to the “hereditary tribunes of the 
poor!” The Commons modified the qualification-clause in a 
variety of ways, and perhaps so as to render its operation all but 
nugatory; but the principle still remains in all its deformity. It 
is a satisfaction to know, that every Liberal Member who spoke 
on the point strongly denounced this part of the measure, and 
only let it pass, under protest, from the fear of endangering the 
total loss of the measure in the House of Peers. 

The other concessions were of minor importance ; though in- 
jurious to the bill, they were not materially so. 

The Peers, as we have stated, received the bill, thus modified, 
from the Commons on Thursday; and last night they took the 
amendments into their by no. means gracious consideration. To 
several of them they gave a sulky and grumbling assent; but re- 
fused to allow the Town-Councils the power of nominating Justices 
of the Peace, by a majority of 144 to 82; and reenacted that 
boroughs with only 6000 inhabitants should be divided into 
wards, by a vote of 79 to 33. They also made an effort in fa- 
vour of the Town-Clerks; but were warned by Lord Canrer- 
BuRY, that they had better content themselves with the assurance 
that these worthy functionaries should be amply compensated 
for the loss which they would sustain by dismissal from office. 
Perhaps, too, their Lordships felt conscious that they had already 
made no small progress in Toryfying the bill. The division of 
the small boroughs into wards was palpably intended to make 
them rotten, and would have that effect. No reason what- 
ever was assigned for the change. No reason that can be 
publicly avowed exists. But the Peers well knew, that to cor- 
rupt and intimidate a constituency, it is necessary to cut it up 
into “ fractional morsels.” They took from the Councils the 

rivilege of nominating Justices, with the intention, we fully 

lieve, of securing to themselves the appointment of a thousand 
or more ready tools, scattered all over the country. Their 
obstinacy in adhering to this alteration, is a proof that they 
meditate another attack on the Cabinet. They would not give 
Lord MEvzsourns the power of selecting the new Justices. No 
—they have resolved to use it themselves, for the purpose of 
Tiveting their own control over the People. The Chronicle re- 
minds us of the influence which Tory Justices, newly appointed, 
having authority to license alehouses, must exercise at an election. 
Thus we see how these two alterations hang together: the whole 
scheme of corruption and intimidation is palpable. 

Now the question arises, how should the Commons deal with 
these alterations? We say, in regard to the division of the small 
boroughs into wards, that if the question is again to be opened up, 
our Representatives should insist on the original clause being re- 
stored to the bill—that boroughs with a less population than 12,000 
shall not be divided. Ifthey are precluded by the forms of the House 
from doing this, they must at all events adhere firmly to their 
amendment. They have advanced solid, unanswerable reasons, 
against the minute division of boroughs: no attempt has been 
made to reply to their arguments. The rejection of their second 

roposition was a piece of lordly insolence; and the tone of the 

ory orators last night proves that every advantage, however un- 
fair, will be taken of the disposition to yield. With regard to the 
Justices of the Peace, we also call upon our Representatives to 
take their stand. The Justices once appointed, the mischief is 
done. This is a damage not to be repaired next session. There- 
fore, it is necessary, unless the bill is to be made a Tory engine, 
now to resist the Lords on this point. 

The bill must again come before the House of Commons—on 
Monday. 

From a discussion which occurred in the House of Peers on 
Thursday, it would seem that their Lordships are beginning to feel 
uncomfortable under the prospect of another winter in Ireland 
with the Tithe question unsettled. Lord Lynpuurst, the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, Lord Wick.ow, Lord Farnuam, and the whole 
poe i protested that they were quite free from blame in the 
matter; and that Lord MeLsourne was the guilty party. The 


ool © pudence of this never was exceeded. Lord MELBOURNE™ 


gave their Lordships to understand that they could not and should 
shift from their own shoulders to his the blame due to their fac- 
‘ious rejection of the Irish Tithe bill. Lord Brovcuam, with an 
affectation of contemptuous pity, declared that he was much con- 
werned to see their Lordships so distressed ; that he was very sorry 


the consequences of their own misconduet, but the attempt never 
would succeed. In the mean while, for their comfort, they will 
learn to-day that Mr. Henry Grattan (who made an example of 
Sir Henry Harvines, ina “collision” on the Tithe Instalment 
Bill, the other evening) gave notice last night of a motion for next 
session, “to abolish Tithes in Ireland, in name and in substance,” 
The other exploits of their Lordships consisted in the rejection 
of the Dublin Police Bill, and the Irish Registration Bill, because 
Mr. O'ConngELL supported them both; the Bribery Witnesses 
Indemnity Bill, because it arose out of the “ inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings” of the Bribery Committees; and the Musie Licensin 
Bill, because, forsooth, the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre 
said that to play a fiddle in a public-house was an infringement of 
their patent. This was a sufficient reason for the “ hereditary tri- 
bunes of the poor” to deprive the inhabitants of London and its 
environs of a source of innocent recreation, which is open to all in 
every other part of the Three Kingdoms. 
The House of Commons has at length discovered, that after the 
Estimates are voted its power to stop or limit the Supplies is at an 
end; and that the Appropriation Act is, as we explained a fort- 
night ago, only an order on the Treasury to pay over to certain 
departments the sums already placed at the disposal of those de- 
partments by the House of Commons. No reason was assigned 
why the House could not give orders for appropriating a proportion 
only of the sums in the Treasury; but it was admitted, that even 
if the Appropriation Act was not passed, Government had a suffi- 
cient sum in Exchequer Bills at its disposal to go on with during 
the recess. Under these circumstances, Mr. Hume withdrew his 
opposition to the third reading of the bill; and it passed without a 
division. Our Representatives have seen the folly of relying on 
one of the fictions of the Constitution; and next session they will 
be the better prepared to act on the good old rule of Redress of 
Grievances before Supply. After the Estimates are voted, the 
Minister laughs at the idea of being short of cash. 
It is said that it is contrary to precedent to refuse the Supplies, 
because the House is at war with the Lords, not with the Crown. 
Granted; but, on the supposition that this is a question of stopping 
the Supplies,—which it is not,—we ask if the power is not avail- 
able for the protection of the Commons against any party, or all 
parties? Ifso, it ought to be used against the Peers as well as 
the Crown, if the Commons should find occasion for so exer- 
cising it. 











The Government law against the Press of France was voted on 
Saturday, in the Chamber of Deputies, by a majority of 226 to 
153. The only material alteration was the reduction of the deposit 
or cautionnement on the daily journals, from 80007. to 4000/.; this 
was effected on the: motion of the celebrated printer FirMin 
Divot. 

The Peers of France are proceeding with the tyrannical mea- 
sures of the Ministers; and on Tuesday passed the Jury law, 
by 74 to25. The law against the Press was referred to a Com- 
mittee on the same day, after strenuous opposition from the Mar- 
quis DE Dreux BreEzz. 

M. Raspait, editor of the Reformateur, appealed to the Royal 
Court against the sentence of two years’ imprisonment and five 
years’ surveillance passed upon him by one of the Judges in an 
inferior court. It will be recollected that he offended the func- 
tionary in question by some warm language, uttered when in a 
state of irritation caused by his arrest on the wretched pretence of 
his being an accomplice of Fizscu1. The Royal Court remitted 
the five years’ surveillance, but confirmed his term of imprison- 
ment. This is one of the most infamous acts of Louis Pxitir's 
subservient Judges. We yet trust, that before M. RAspait’s term 
of imprisonment is over, the tyrannical Government by which he 
is oppressed will be prostrated, and something like civil liberty 
restored to France. : 

That a violent explosion may occur any day, is very probable. 
The Paris correspondent of the Times says— 

‘There are reasons for believing, that here, in Paris, the Society of the 
Rights of Man, and other secret associations, have greatly added to their 
strength, numerical and otherwise, since the late discussions in the Chamber of 
Deputies and the strong Ministerial majorities in favour of the law for the 
abridgment of the liberty of the press.” 

This was to be expected. The indignation of a spirited people, 
like the French, will soon find vent, in spite of repressive laws. 

At the close of last week, an ex-captain of the National Guard, 
named PEptn, said to. be aconfederate of Frescui, was arrested in 

Paris. He was examined for six hours ; and it was rumoured that 
among his papers some important memoranda were found, ial 
cating many persons in the conspiracy. _Much was expected from 
the further disclosures of this man; but befote his second mers 
tion, he contrived to escape from custody, and has not been rl 
covered. Gssquet, the Prefect of Police, now lost the little credi 
he retained, and it is said he has decamped also. 





i f 

According to the last accounts from Madrid, every symptom 0 
insurrection had disappeared. GALr1ANo, the Cadiz Deputy, bat 
been set at large, as well as the Colonel of the Urban ce Ita, 
who had been arrested. There were many rumours of a . ange 
of Ministry: almost every letter brings gossi of that rank 
tion—as often true as false, but seldom, it would seem, of muct 
importance. 


Catalonia is in a disturbed state. The inhabitants are desirous 





for them—very ; but he could not help them in their difficulty : 
they might strive to ease their consciences by imputing to others 
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by the aid of the despotic Louis Pairre. A Committee of the 
principal persons in the province have presented a memorial to 
the Queen Regen‘, in which they profess ardent loyalty to the 
Queen, but call upon the Regent to summon the Cortes, and re- 
form her system of government. 

The complexion of the news from the Northern provinces is 
favourable to the Queen. A party of Carlists, 350. foot and 50 
horse, being hard pressed by the Royalists, violated the French 
territory, on the 25th of August. They were driven back by a 
regiment of light infantry, but not until they had fought for an 
hour and a half. 

General Evans js said to be exceedingly popular with the Spa- 
niards. A regiment raised in Santander had solicited the Queen 
to appoint the General to be their Colonel. It was said that the 
Carlists meditated an attack on Bilboa, and the garrison had been 
yeinforced. Much was expected from the gallantry and skill of 
General Evans, but he had been occupied almost entirely in dis- 
ciplining his troops previously to active warfare. 








Bebates and Wrececvings in Parltament, 
1. Toe Municrrat Bit. 

In the House of Coramons, on Monday, a great number of petitions 
were presented against the Lords’ amendments, and a few in favour of 
them. Among the former, were petitions from Carlisle, Salford, Hull, 
Frome, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bridgewater, Aylesbury, Nuneaton, 
Bolton, Coventry, Rochester, Chatham, Stroud, Berwick-upon- Tweed, 
Yeovil, Hastings, Bath, Lincolu, Bristol (signed by 13,700 persons), 
Worcester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Nairn, Ayrshire, Annan, 
from several parishes'in Westminster, London, and adjoining Metro- 
politan districts. Petitions to the House to agree to the Lords’ 
amendments were presented from Ludlow, Ipswich, Newcastle, King’s 
Lynn, Bath, Norwich, Poole, Stroud and Chatham. 


Colonel PercEvat endeavoured to read a letter respecting Orange 
Lodges; but the House would not hear him, being impatient to pro- 
ceed with the proper busimess of the night. 


Lord Joun Russet called the attention of the House to the amend- 
ments of the House of Lords in the Municipal Bill. He began by 
alluding to the excitement produced in the country by the Lords’ 
alterations— 


“T must say that this feeling has arisen to a great degree of excitement in 
Many places; and if in some respects it has been carried beyond what I think 
the exuct importance and value of the amendments we have to consider, I be- 
lieve it has been caused in a great degree by the manner no less than by the 
matter of these amendments. I feel persuaded that if a bill which had passed 
this House had been at once taken into consideration by the House of Lords, and 
if they had made simply such alterations in it as appeared to them to be neces- 
sary to correct any defects or to add any improvements to its framework, the 
temper with which those amendments would have been received would have 
been very different from the temper which now exists. But I am sorry to say, 
that though the bill now returned to us was not immediately opposed in the 
House of Lords in principle, there were sent through the country opinions so 
disparaging to it as it had been approved of by this House, so injurious to the 
people whom it was to enfranchise, that great irritation was felt ; and that irri- 
tation, I must say, was increased tenfold when a gentleman was called to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and permitted—( Loud cheering )—to indulge in lan- 
guage, not only such as might be necessary for defending, as he might have a 
right to defend, the rights of any persons who might be affected or injured by 
the bill, but language which, I think, one House of Parliament ought not to per- 
mit to be used in respect to the proceedings of the other ; and which if any one 
should propose that we should permit counsel at our bar to use respecting the 
House of Lords, I should object to, because I would not allow the other branch 
of the Legislature to be insultedat our bar. Proceedings of this nature to begin, 
and followed by the ca‘ling of a number of persons as witnesses to the bar of the 
other House of Parliament—persons who could only have one opinion respecting 
these Corporations—did, as it seems to me, create, and I think justly create, a 
feeling of irritation among a large portion of the People, that instead of merely 
considering the injury or benefit of the provisions of the bill which we had 
Sent up, an opportunity was taken to disparage us, the Representatives of the 
People, in the eyes of the country.” 
He then proceeded to speak of the amendments, and the right mode 
of dealing with then— 

_ With respect to the amendments themselves, which are embodied in the 
bill which we have now before us, there is a great distinction to be taken—and 
I wish at once to take it—between those parts of the bill which go to constitute 
the future governing body for these Corporations, in the place of those bodies 
which are there placed by the old charters, and those other facts which neces- 
sarily came before us in the consideration of municipal reform. In the latter 
division, I should include the provisions respecting the property which has been 
hitherto enjoyed by freemen in common, the right of voting for Members of 
of Parliament, and some others to which I shall hereafter allude. The first 
division—that referring to the governing body—is, in my opinion, the most im- 
Portant for us to attend to; and if we can make up our minds that, by the in- 
troduction of certain alterations, and by the rejection of certain amendments 
which have been proposed—the bill, as sent down to us by the House of Lords, 
_— be moulded into such a shape as to give usa governing body which 

pas for the future conduct the government of these towns in such a way that 
they may for ever be and remain well and quietly governed; and if we can 
poe Ourselves that a great reform of past grievances and abuses can be so 
ae and that, for the future, this country would have within it municipal 
Tporatio capable at once of securing the 


Se ns acting with integrity and vigour, 
interests of those inhabitants over whom they preside, and of preserving the 
neral benefit of the King’s subjects,— 
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which deprived R cae He altogether objected to the amendment 


of the Peace to the Crown. With respect tothe boundaries of towns, 
and their division into wards, he should agree to the amendment of the 
Peers, as he thought it only inconvenient, not seriously injurious; and 
he would also make no objection to the substitution of the Revising 
Barristers in the place of the Commissioners to divide the boroughs 
into wards, but he should move that their decisions be subject ta:re- 
vision by the King in Council. He came next to the qualification ; 
and here he was most strongly opposed to the first amendment of the 
Lords, by which Councillors were to be chosen only from among the 
richest class— 

The first amendment made by them, provided that no person should be 
qualified to be a member of the Town-Council unless his name was contained 
in a list comprehending one-sixth of the highest rate-payers of the borough. 
This was a provision which in effect pointed out the number of those who were 
the aristocracy of the town, and was most objectionable in this point of view, 
that it was in fact saying to the smaller rate-payer, ‘* You shall be excluded 
from the Town-Council unless you belong to the aristocracy of the town.” 
Now, he must say he thought that rather a strange proposition, coming as it 
did from an “ hereditary tribune of the poor.” ( Great cheering and laughter. ) 
It was certainly somewhat extraordinary, that with his regard for the poor, 
such a rule should have been attempted to. be laid down. However, since the 
bill was printed, a recommitment had been made; and when the bill was 
again printed, he found it contained another qualification, to which he must 
fairly say the same objection did not apply: this was, that the possession of real 
or personal estate to the value of 1000/. in certain boroughs, and of 500/,. in 
other boroughs, should be a sufficient qualification. Now, if this qualification 
was proposed in a manner likely to be agreeable to the inhabitants of the towns, 
he was prepared to say that he would give it every fair consideration: but look- 
ing at it, he found it was introduced in a very particular manner. The Over 
seers were to make out a list comprehending one-sixth of the rate-payers in the 
town, paying the highest rates, and the names of persons worth 1000/, or 5002. 
as the case might be; but those who claimed to be inserted in right of their 
property must make their claim upon the Overseer ; which claim might be ob- 
jected to, and would be decided upon by the Revising Barrister before the Mayor. 
This must lead to the greatest confusion. If the qualification had been made 
to consist in being worth a freehold of 40s. a year, or of paying 501. rent, that 
might be easily ascertained; but if you said the possession of real or personal 
estate to the amount of 1000/. should qualify, and that that was liable to exa- 
mination and rejection before the Revising Barrister—when you applied that 
principle, which was totally new, to persons engaged in trade, that examination 
became odious, and iavaded the security of credit so much, that the most dis- 
agreeable consequences must follow. A man might come before the Revising 
Barrister to defend his claim, and might be asked, “‘ Pray, do you not owe 
Mrs. Thomas 150/., and have you not sold some of the property ng had lately? ” 
and then if a man said he would rather not come forward, as the list was pub- 
lished, he would be exposed to this kind of taunt, “ So, Williams, I find you 
are not worth 5007.” Lord John, then, objected not to a qualification some- 
thing of this nature, but to this mode of claiming it, which was both novel, and 
would in our country towns produce the greatest dissatisfaction. He did not 
see himself that it was not possible to make an amendment which would in 
some degree ameliorate these evils; and he could wish therefore that when the 
House came to the consideratien of the amendments, this amendment might be 
postponed, as he was anxious to reserve the question how and in what manner 
the qualification was to be applied. He hoped, therefore, that all those gentle~ 
men who were not disposed to reject all qualification whatever would agree to 
this course. 

With respect to the preservation of the rights of freemen, Lord 
John proposed to agree to it; with the exception of the freedom from 
toll, which he considered most injurious, and unfair. He also refused 
to deprive Dissenters of their share of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
Corporations. In conclusion, he said— 

“ Thave been anxious in protesting against any course taken by the other 
House to guard the rights and dignity of this House; but I think that no loss 
of dignity or character will ensue to us, if we are ready to discuss in a temperate 
tone, cod retreating from some of our own professions, those amendments which 
have been made in the other House of Parliament. I think that if the present 
constitution of this country—the constitution of the Three Estates—is to con- 
tinue, it is only in this manner that we can hope to see great legislative improve- 
ments effected. I have been of opinion, that before the Reform Bill, and since 
the Reform Bill, great reforms were necessary, and that there were great and 
notorious abuses which required to be corrected. But, Sir, it is my wish, and I 
believe it is the wish of the great majority of the Members of this House, and 
of the People of this country, that these reforms should be carried into effect in 
a spirit of peace; not disturbing the occupations and not interfering with the 
industry of the People on the one hand, and without, on the other, curtailing 
the constitutional powers bestowed on either branch of the Legislature. Ihave 
seen nothing, notwithstanding the angry discussions which have occurred rela- 
tive to this measure, and with respect to some of the amendments which have 
been made in it, to induce me to give up the great and consoling hope that Re- 
form can be effected in this manner. But if it should not be so effected—if I be 
disappointed in this hope—it will never be a source of regret to me as the friend 
of reform and the advocate of improvement, that I have not insisted on any ex- 
treme right, and that I wished to carry these improvements into effect on terms 
of conciliation, and in the sincere desire that the Constitution of this country 
may be preserved and perpetuated.” 

Sir Rosert Peet expressed his willingness to aid in a satisfactory 
adjustment of the differences between the two Houses. He highly ap- 
proved of the tone of a great part of Lord John Russell’s speech; but 
thought that he had alluded in a manner scarcely justifiable to the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Peers in regard to the hearing of counsel and 
examination of witnesses,— especially when he knew that Lord 
Brougham had concurred in the hearing of counsel, and actually selected 
the gentlemen who defended the Corporations at the bar. As to the 
language of counsel, it should be remembered that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to restrain them, and intentional disrespect was not to be inferred 
because they were allowed to make use of certain offensive expressions. 
With regard to the alterations in the bill, he would entreat the 
House to recollect, that they did not affect the two great principles of 
the bill—popular control over the Councils, and annual election. He 
enforced the wisdom of mutual concession. For his own part, he 
admitted that there were some amendments of the Peers to which he 
could not agree. 

He did not hesitate to say, that he did not consider the introduction of Alder- 
men for life an improvement to the bill. (Much cheering from both sides.) 
He felt bound further to say, that if that proposal were made in the House, strong 
as his objections were to many parts of the bill, he did not think he could have 
supported such an amendment. He did believe that the selection of a certain 
rumb2r of existing Aldermen, to be elected by the existing Councillors (exist- 
ing at least in some cases), and constituting them by law a part of the: new 





uncil of the privilege of recommending Justices 








Council, to the amount of one-fourth, would imply a distrust, without conveying - 
apy security ; and it ps to him, that it would place those Aldermen #0 
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selected for life in a permanent minority, and would countervail those advan- 
tages of character and station which would secure their return as members of the 
Council, if placed upon.a footing with the rest of the community, but which, 
under the proposed urrangement, would be more than counterbalanced, and 
rendered completely nugatory by the fact that these Aldermen were forced into 
the corporate body without the consent of the community whose affairs they were 
there to manage. It seemed to him also that the placing for life those Aldermen 
to be selected by the existing Councils amongst the new bodies, was an act 
which was not in conformity with the general provisions of this measure. The 
noble lord did not propose to do away altogether with the amendments made 
by the House of Lords, but intended that a certain number of the Council should 
be elected for six years; an alteration which, as it coincided with the principle 
of the present amendment, was, in his opinion, one which the House of Lords 
ought to agree to. 

He would not agree todispossess the Town-Clerks; especially when 
he remembered that they were retained under the Scotch Bill, and that 
it would be a considerable expense to pay compensation to the displaced 
Town: Clerks, and salaries to those who succeeded them. He approved 
of the amendment by which the right of selecting Justices was taken 
from the Town- Council; and would not object to the decisions of the 
Revising Barristers being subjected to the revision of the King in 
Council. He agreed with Lord John Russell as to the qualification 
elause; and proposed that a declaration of the value of a man’s pro- 
— should be taken; instead of an inquisition into it, which would 
not be submitted to. He spoke indistinctly with respect to freemen’s 
rights; but was decidedly in favour of the amendment which took eccle- 
siastical patronage from Dissenting members of Corporations— 

While he consented to the adoption of the principle that no distinction in 
point of religion should be made where any secular office was in question, or 
where civil rights, or rights of trading, or any thing in the nature of civil em- 
ployment or emolument were concerned, yet when the qualifications of the mi- 
nisters of the Church of England is the matter to be determined, if the right 
was to continue in Corporations, it was only proper and just to reserve it to 
the members of the Church of England who belonged to that body. ( Oppo- 
sition cheers.) And he could not, for the life of him, see the slightest reflec- 
tion on the Dissenters in disqualifying them for deciding on the capabilities of 
a minister of the Established Church. (Ftenewed cheers.) A cry of want of 
toleration was raised against this principle; but really there ought to be tole- 
ration towards the Church of England as much as to the Dissenters. (Cheers 
again.) He could not help expressing, that it was his belief that this tolera- 
tion was unilateral; and he ventured to say, that if certain chapels belonging 
to Presbyterians, Unitarians, or Independents, were endowed in this country, 
and that it was proposed that the choice of their ministers should be vested in 
him, it would be denounced as a proposition of the grossest intolerance; and it 
would be most justly and fairly charged against him, that he had no right what- 
ever to appoint ministers of whose qualifications he could not possibly be a 
competent judge. ( Continued cheering.) 

He concluded by urging the House to come to a settlement of this 
great question— 

He believed it to be the prevailing and unanimous wish of the country, so 
‘wearied by political di ions and di ions, that this measure should become 
law. They might depend upon it, that in supporting another branch of 

.. the Legislature in its independent character, they would best preserve their own 
character and dignity. The points on which they were at variance were com- 
paratively immaterial: the great principles of popular control and annual elec- 
tion were approved of by both branches of the Legislature. After the bill had 
been sent down by the House of Lords, if this question were not now settled it 
must be settled in the course of the next year ; and in his conscience he believed 
that the measure would prove the more satisfactory to the inhabitants of the whole 
kingdom if it were asserted now, and thus prevent that excitement and those 
party differences in every town in which it was intended that a new municipal 

should be established. There was an additional reason for the settlement 
of this question. There were many clauses in the bill which, perhaps unneces- 
sarily introduced, led many of the existing corporate bodies to believe that a 
serious encroachment on their rights pete be attempted ; and the consequence 
was, that an opinion prevailed—which he considered to be one of great injustice 
to these bodies—that they would oppose any aggression upon their rights and 
privileges. This impression, though he had uo doubt unfortunate, was an 
additional reason why this settlement should be made. Under these circum- 
stances, his first wish on that occasion was, that they should uphold the perfect 
independence of the House of Lords, with the same zeal as they would defend 
and protect their own privileges ; his second desire was, that he might be some- 
what instrumental in —s an amieable settlement of this question ; and if 
this were realized—if he should effect that object—he should certainly not regret 
his presence at their deliberations that night. (Loud and prolonged cheering. ) 


Mr. Hume said, he was one of those who had been extremely 
anxious to reject the bill without discussion; as it appeared to him to 
have been mutilated from a sheer desire to set at defiance the wishes 
of the country— 


Perhaps, however, the course taken by his Majesty’s Ministers was the best. 
They were desirous above all things to gi 


1 ive an efficient control over the property 
in the hands of corporators; and he should be as much disposed as any man to 


consent to the amendments, — they did not interfere with the principle 
laid down towards reform. any of the amendments the noble lord had stated 
his determination not to agree to; in which if he succeeded, the effect would be 
considerably to restore the bill to what it was, though not to the full extent. 


There was one of the amendments, however, which he thought the House of 
Commons could not pass, and that was in reference to the qualification 3 and if 
any speech could more e i 


P ffectually show ground against retaining the qualification 
clause, it was the speech of Lord John Russell himself. It would have the un- 
doubted effect of making part of the citizens marked men.’ There had already 

been an example of how this clause would work: he believed there was not an 
elector in the county of Middlesex, of known Liberal principles, who had not 
been served with a notice that they will be required at the next election to prove 
their qualification. If there was one pee that originally more cordially 
recommended this bill to the feelings of the People than another, it was the entire 
xemoval of all qualification. In ancient times and by the charters which created 
the corporations, no qualification was required ; and why should the Peers now 
be allowed in this respect to violate the ancient institutions? It would be a 
disgrace to the House of Commons to allow the best principle of this bill to be 
thus destroyed by the Lords; and he would entreat his Majesty’s Ministers not 
to allow the qualification clause to remain. The People of England would never 
rest satisfied till es! had the full complement of reform which the bill ori inally 

* intended they should have. If the bill was made complete, then it woul allay 
irritation and excitement that now prevailed, and give satisfaction. He 
would ssk what qualification the members of the House of Lords had? Was it 

% property qualification? If there was no qualification required of them, why 
should they throw an obstacle in the way of others on account of a property 
qualification? If the Peers went on unreasonably, as they had done, they would 
Paise unreasonable wishes on the part of the People. If they opposed every act 
of. important and requisite reform, and did not,endea 








the country, how could Sir Robert Peel expect tranquillity ? Was it to be ex- 
pected that the members of that House should sit down contented and have all 
their great measures of reform thrown out by the Lords; and that they should 
reform their own House, and not ere long set about reforming the other House 
of Parliament? The essence of reform was responsibility ; and he would ask 
again, was the House of Commons to reform itself and leave the House of Lords 
unreformed? If the bill were to pass, mangled and mutilated as it was at pre- 
sent, it would be the means of raising a cry for a much more extensive reform 
than ever this bill had contemplated. The other House of Parliament ought to 
take a warning from the signs of the times, and not refuse the redresses that 
were required. He trusted the noble lord would reject the qualification clause ; 
and as to talking of toleration, that word ought to be excluded from the language 
of that House ; they wanted no toleration, but equal rights. With the conces- 
sions that would yet be made, he believed the bill on the whole would be one 
likely to give considerable satisfaction. 

Mr. Grote was of opinion that Ministers had conceded more than 
there was any necessity for; and he did not think that the tone of 
Lord John Russell’s speech was calculated to give satisfaction. 

Whatever he miglii think of the House of Lords, they had certainly set an 
example which the House of Commons in this instance ought to follow. If 
there was in this or in any country two assemblies differing on a question of this 
great importance, it was not, in his opinion, becoming the dignity of the one 
House to yield or to abandon important principles in order to bring about a 
reconciliation and harmony of both Houses. In yielding so much as they had 
done, for the purpose of conciliating the House of Lords, they had not in his 
opinion consulted either the tone of public feeling or the dignity of that House, 
He did not mean to insinuate any thing against the independent authority of 
that assembly ; but when the wishes and inclinations of the People of England 
upon this question had been so backed by the deliberate judgment of their Re- 


presentatives, there should be no power in the State to stand against them ; and 
permanently, he believed, there never could. Lord John Russell also, as seemed 
to him, had not, in introducing the concessions, treated them as being made 


under protest,—nay, on one*occasion he seemed to vindicate them as absolute 
improvements in the bill: he alluded particularly to the arguments which he 
made use of with respect to the one-third chosen for six years by the remainder 
of the Council. , 

He strongly disapproved of dividing towns with so small a popula- 
tion as 9000 into wards: it would render the Councils in many places 
mere instruments in the hands of a very small portion of the com- 
munity. 

With respect to qualification, he shared all the feelings of Mr. Hume, and he 
was quite persuaded, that taken as it was, not as a concession made singly and 
alone, but in conjunction with others, which materially impaired the principle 
of general public control over the Municipal Councils, it would be signally and 
universally unpopular. In particular it would be so in the city of London, 
where up to the present moment no such thing as qualification in the election 
of Common*Councilmen had ever been recognized. If the principle of quali- 
fication was to be admitted at all, they ought to have a varying qualification, 
according to the size, population, and other circumstances of the borough. He 
should very much regret men | obliged to oppose a Ministry for whom he per- 
sonally entertained a very high respect, and one of whose warmest supporters 
he considered it his pride to Save been; but it was impossible for him to allow 
the concession with respect to qualification to pass without recording his opinion 
against it. He was as anxious as Lord John Russell could be that this bill 
should pass, and that, if possible, speedily; but he was also anxious that it 
should pass sound, whole, and entire. Compared with that, the delay ofa 
year was nothing. To that delay, if necessary, he would much rather at once 
accede, than consent to barter away, for the purpose of obtaining temporary 
concessions from the other House, any of those important principles which 
could alone render the bill useful when it did become law. He was far from 
being certain that, even after the concessions they had made, the other House 
would be inclined to give way upon those other amendments in the bill to which 
so much objection was felt: and assuming that they did so stand out, he for one 
should see great reason to regret that the Commons did so far sink the dignity 
of the People and their Representatives as to submit to so large a degree of con- 
cession as that which had been now proposed. 

Mr. Ewart spoke in the same strain; and urged Lord John Rus- 
sell at any rate to hold fast to those points on which he had insisted, 
and, in addition, to strike out the qualification clause. 


Mr. Roesucx said, that the bill had been checked, impeded, mu- 
tilated, and insulted, by a body of men whose interests were wholly 
opposed to the People for whom it was intended; while the People, 
in apparent quiet, suffered the insults and contumely of that sm ul 
body. Why should they, the real Representatives of the People, bear 
the insults of a body which they had the power to crush? 

But there was a point at which human forbearance should cease, and turn 
round on its oppressor ; and it appeared to him that that point had been nigh 
attained. - If the case of which complaint was so justly made were an isolated 
one, it might be passed over in silence, and with compassion or sorrow ; but it 
was only one of a series of similar attacks on Reform. The Irish Church Bill, 
the Irish Constabulary Bill, and other bills of the same nature—all of Reform, 
in fact, which had been effected this session—had been served in the same 
manner. Was such a course to be permitted any longer? Was there no _— 
body in the state which required reformation ? as there no other body ee 
required excision by the knife of Reform? The question in reality was, whet her 
the wishes of the People or the wishes of the Lords were to govern the country. 
As he stood up for the People alone—as he was an advocate of the agg ber 
tent of democracy—he wished for a speedy settlement of that question. at 
the People desired should be law; and no good Government would eres, wat 
itself in opposition to their wishes. Mr. Grote had said that there shoul he 
no body in the state with power permanently to resist the desires of the oy 2 ; 3 
but he would go further, for he should say that there ought to exist no Do ne 4 
in the state with the power to resist them at all. It was universally suppos 
that there would be a collision between the two Houses, because the one re- 
presented the interests of the People, whilst the other represented mr “a 
terests, which were in direct opposition to those of the People. cc. e Lon a. 
were now teaching the People aaa their different interests were. 7” a 
wished to obtain by a side-wind what they had lost by the Reform : i Tite 
interests of the Lords were totally incompatible with those of the — 
Nothing had as yet been done forthe interests of the country ; for omer Fp 
that had been done by the House of Commons had been nullified by ii fi “se 
of Lords. He could not agree with Lord John Russell in avoiding di compa) 
by concessions, for he was convinced that the concessions which ber) no! A iet 
now proposed would only subject the country to undergo a similar aiff ult 
ata oiture period. The House would have a recurrence of a similar dific ned 
with respect to the Irish Church Bill. The Government ought to stir ve doe 
People as he had stirred them up. The Lords now a agers’ a 
the People which would produce a revolution. The House of Peers ved we J 
all in its power to produce a revolution. The Municipal Bill ha om 
virtually thrown out by the Lords because it trenched epee their own interests. 





vour to secure the peace of 
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The People would not be satisfied or happy if they t good vernment ; 
and dis constanitna which Ministers were about to make to the would 
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— the establishment of good government, and destroy the happiness of the 
eople. 

Mr. Rozinson condemned the violent and somewhat unbecoming 
tone of Mr. Roebuck’s speech; and approved generally of the course 
adopted by Lord John Russell, though he was opposed to any quali- 
fication. 

Mr. Warsurton also was adverse to a qualification-clause— 

There were included within numerous boroughs certain agricultural districts ; 
and the farmers paying the highest rates, but having no concern whatever in 
the municipal government, would be the only eligible class, to the exclusion of 
all traders, manufacturers, and other parties, whe ought mainly to be elected. 

Sir S. WHALLEY spoke a few words in condemnation of the Lords’ 
amendments. 


Mr. O’ConneEtt said that the collision between the two Houses 
had commenced— 


The discussions which had hitherto taken place had partaken of what was 
called constitutional dissension—the discussion in each House had found a ter- 
mination in each House; but a rebound had now taken place, and that was 
what he called collision. It was manifest that something must occur to place 
the British Legislature in such a situation, that instead of going forward, 
or instead of being met by a series of checks, it should be actually stopped. 
See what an immense quantity of most useful matter had been stopped in the 
other House during the present session. Take England: What had become of 
the Executors and Administrators Bill—a bill of the utmost importance, doing 
away with some of the grossest absurdities of the law ?—It was cushioned. 
What had become of the Execution of Wills Bill?—Cushioned. What of the 
Prisoners’ Counsel Bill ?—Cushioned. What of the Abolition of the Punish- 
ment of Death Bill?—Cushioned. What of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill? — 
Thrown out—(‘‘ Wo, no!/”)—Oh, the same thing then—it was cushioned. 
Turn next to Ireland: What had become of the Irish Church Reform Bill— 
the first honest experiment to conciliate the People of Ireland by the Govern- 
ment of England? It was treated with indignity—wholesale indignity—twenty- 
five clauses annihilated at one breath—not even the common decency of taking 
clause by ae were struck out by the gross, and wholesale contumely 
was cast upon Ireland. What had become of the Irish Marriage Bill? It was 
thrown out; and what was the result? Why, that in every instance whcre 
illegal marriages had been effected the innocent child alone was left to be 
punished. By the law as it stood, the parents were not only held free from 
guilt, but were even allowed to indulge in licentiousness—the parson was 
free from punishment—nobody suffered but the helpless child. What had 
become of the Irish"™Constabulary Bill?—Thrown out, on the most frivolous 
reason ever heard of—a reason so ridiculous as to be unworthy of even the 
meanest association of legislators. What had become of the Dublin Police 
Bill?—He supposed it was at that moment going through the same process as 
the others he had mentioned. What had become of the Irish Registry of 
Voters Bill?—He believed he need not boast much of the spirit of prophecy to 
foretell what would become of that bill. In short, as regarded England, the 
other House had evinced a determination to stop every thing that was useful ; 
and as to Ireland, they treated — thing of conciliation or justice with con- 
tumely and contempt. He repeated, the collision had begun. 

What then was the first duty of the House of Commons? It was 
to be in the right—that was the only magic in policy. Lord John 
Russell did not feel himself perfectly in the right in making his con- 
cessions ; but next to being in the right yourself, the other great policy 
was to put your adversary in the wrong. 

What would take place after the concessions proposed by the neble lord ? 
If the Lords should hold out after these concessions, was there any one in the 
Britich dorsinisns Wo Would Hot say that the Lords were pertectly wrong? If, 
after all, the Lords should refuse the bill, then indeed would begin the collision ; 
and the House of Commons ought to begin it by being as right as it could— 
wrong only when it conceded too much—and making its enemies perfectly, 
entirely, and excuselessly wrong. Well, would the Lords take the bill as it 
was sent back tothem? If they threw it out, then they meant a collision; and 
were determined to try whether, by another fashion, they could not recover all 
that was taken from them by the Reform Bill. Every body knew that the 
Lords were dictatorial until the passing of the Reform Bill—Norwich, Har- 
wich, Ipswich, and many places of the Tike kind, enabled them to have a majo- 
rity in the Commons, and the nominees of the Lords really legislated for the 
country. The Reform Bill had changed that state of things, and had made 
the House of Commons an independent body. It remained to be seen whether 
the Lords appreciated the new character of the Commons. This would be 
proved by the fact of their refusal or acceptance of the bill when it was brought 
back to them. Then came the question for the Commons—“ Is the bill worth 
taking with all these concessions?” He was decidedly of opinion that it was; 
and he would explain why. In the first place, it swept away all the old leaven 
of the old Corporations. He thought somebody had calied this the tag-rag and 
bobtail. The tag-rag and bobtail it would sweep away. Every self-appointed, 
self-elected body, would be swept away. It would not cure, but it would cleanse 
the sore, and take out the gangrene for ever. The Aldermen for life, the 
jobbing Town-Clerks—these it would aboiish. It would make a perfectly 
clear stage. It would get rid of all the old causes of abuse. He maintained, 
therefore, that if they should succeed by these concessions, they would be 
gaining one great and essential advantage. Any step towards popularity was 
an improvement. The bill, as it stood, gave them universality of constituency 
as far as the rate-payers went. 

Mr. O'Connell then went on to characterize several of the changes 
made by the Lords, and their general conduct in regard to the bill, in 
very sarcastic language. He especially ridiculed and exposed their 
hypocritical pretensions to be deemed the Sriends of the poor! He dis- 
tinctly declared, that he disapproved most strongly of all that the 
Lords had done, Still he would agree to the concessions, for the sake 
of getting what would be left of the bill; and that the friends of 
abuses might have no excuse at all for rejecting it. 

The Member for Worcester had blamed the Member for Bath for using lan- 
guage of an extreme description. If what the Member for Bath had said was 
not founded in fact, it was vain as air; but if it was founded in truth—if it was 
—— by the conduct of the Lords—if his speech was one of reason and not 
: 1 oclamation—then the Member for Worcester might call it mere declamation, 
4 ‘, yo eed but did he think that by his Tt it declamation, the words 
Ph. “h ember for Bath would be less appreciated by the People; or that the 
we at they unfolded would not give to his words bmg. ad fleetness, and 
he Ber not to be resisted? (Zoud cheers.) He put it to Mr. Robinson, did 
= bs, t the truth of the observations of the Member for Bath? Let him look 
ened roceedings of the Lords—let him look at the paltry ribaldry poured out 
a : ny at the bar of that House. He had been told, forsooth, that they 
Fredo bg restrain counsel in their observations, lest they should impair the 
gear a speech But were not appeals made before the House of Lords 
oh ge y trom H e Exchequer Chamber, and from the King’s Bench; and did 
ted y counsel or judge at the bar of the Lords get up and aseail the King’s 

» OF impute motives to the judges of that Court? Did they ever hear 


those judges accused of villany, of robbery, of peculation, of plunder, of the 
violation of every corporate right, and of the spoliation of every charter; in 
short, of crimes so numerously strung together that he should not have been 
able to remember them if he had heard them, nor could he by any ingenuity 
have coined and linked such extraordinary phrases together? But all this had 
happened before the House of Lords. It never happened but once; and that 
once was when the House of Commons was assailed for passing this bill of 
amelioration, to the principle of which every man of every party in the House 
had assented. He was therefore right when he affirmed, that the collision 
had at length come: we had only now to manage it properly. ‘‘ Let us take 
care to put our enemics in the wrong. Let us concede every — that it was 
possible to concede. Nay let us even go further than what might be strictly 
deemed right; but when we have done that, let us appeal to the good sense of 
the British nation. (Cheers from the Opposition, heed back by the Minis- 
terial benches.) Yes—to the good sense of the British nation. (Renewed 
cheering from both sides of the House.) And would they be a sensible natiom, 
if they consented that two or three hundred individuals, I care not who they 
may be, should have the absolute power, at their will and pleasure, or for their 
caprice, or at the suggestion of their good or bad passions, to control a nation of 
twenty-four millions? Is such a nation to be checked, controlled, and governed 
by two hundred individuals? ( Tremendous cheering.) 1 say again, therefore, 
let us appeal to the good sense of the People of England. They well understand 
when their Representatives deserve their support. Let us likewise, and I trust 
always, appeal, in al! affection and confidence, to the Monarch who reigns over 
us—( Great cheering )—to whom, having the great honour of sanctioning the 
first step of reform, it will be the pride and glory of his reign to consummate 
that work in a peaceable, quiet, and constitutional manner, by rendering perfect 
the arrangements of the constitution of this country, and giving to the public 
voice, in all the ramifications of that constitution, such power as shall prevent 
the possibility of an unjust and selfish Oligarchy having any longer a control 
over the unanimous feelings and opinions of the People.” 

Mr. GtiapsToneE denied that Mr. Roebuck or Mr. O’Connell spoke 
the sentiments of “‘the People” of Eugland— 

The Member for Bath had talked about the People of England; and the 
Member for Dublin had told them that it was monstrous that two hundred 
persons should control the opinions of twenty-four millions But he would 
venture to ask them, whether it was to be borne that the People of England, 
who sent a majority of their Representatives who held opinions directly the 
reverse of those just expressed, were to be slandered and maligned by those 
oe ? (Opposition cheers.) It was in vain to tell the People of _ 
and that they had got a Reforming Government, who were entitled to the 
support of a Reformed Parliament. The People of Englund knew what a Re- 
forming Government was well enough. They knew the zeal which that Go- 
vernment had expressed to serve them; but they knew also that this pretended 
zeal had not effected any thing for them. (‘* Oh, oh!” and Opposition 
cheers.) Every measvre of substantial and practical reform, which would by 
this time have been the law of the land, if Sir Robert Peel had continued in 
office, had been prevented ; while the Reforming Government had originated no 
bills, except those which they well knew at the time they had not the power to 
carry. Was it meant to be said that the other House of Parliament was to have 
no control over the measures of the Legislature? If this monstrous doctrine 
was to be asserted, let it now be openly avowed. Let honourable gentlemen 
hasten on a collision. He was not afraid of it. The People of England would 
have no great difficulty in determining the relative merits of those who held 
such language, and of the men of rank, property, and intelligence of the country. 
( Opposition cheers, and ironical cheers from the Ministerial side.) 

Mr. Cuartes Butter could not understand this exceeding delicacy 
about speaking of the House of Peers— 

Three or four years ago, the House of Lords spoke of the House of Commons 
in no measured terms. But God torbid that any one should think of upsetung 
the House of Lords. All that he wished to do, was to call the attention of the 
House to a subject which had already engaged the attention of the People—he 
meant the necessity of a Reform of the House of Lords. (Zoud cheering.) 
It was well to consider whether it was possible that an Unreformed House of 
Lords could go on with a Reformed House of Commons; whether it was pos- 
sible, after having done away with the irresponsibility of this House, they could 
go on with an irresponsible House of Lords, tempered as it was with very little 
respect for this House? A collision had taken place. It was not a collision of 
a moment; it was a perpetual collision between two irreconcileable branches o£ 
the Government; and it became wise and constitutional men to set themselves 
about devising a wise, moderate, and constitutional remedy of a permanent 
nature for an otherwise permanent evil. With regard to the amendments, it 
was said that they had left the principle of the bill intact. They had done so 
in words, but they had violated the principle in fact. _The whole of the amend- 
ments were hostile to the principle of the bill. The House, therefore, could not 
doubt the animus with which the amendments were made; nor would the 
House be taken in by the paltry and odious pretext that they were made from a 
feeling of sympathy towards the poor ; a pretext which he never heard set up but 
he was sure the man who used it did so for the purpose of making these poor 
the degraded instruments of the corrupt designs of the rich. ( Great ceri. 
Though he was perfectly convinced of the utter impossibility of working wi 
the House of Lords, still he agreed with Mr. O’Connell that it was their duty, 
considering the important interests confided to them, to proceed as peaceably 
and temperately as possible; and never put themselves in the wrong, but put 
their opponents in the wrong in the eyes of the country. He would therefore 
abandon his own opinions, and adopt the concessions of Lord John Russell; but 
he did so from a paramount necessity, and not because he did not entertain very 
strong objections to many of those concessions. 

Mr. T. Attwoop strongly condemned the conciliatory policy adopted 
by Ministers; which he predicted would end in their downfal. 
Lord John Russell would send back the bill to the Lords as it was 
originally sent from the Commons, he would gratefully support him. 

The consideration of the amendments was then proceeded with. 


Lord Joun RussELL moved to leave out the words ** Aldermen for 
life,” in clause E. 

; Mr. Scartert, Mr. Cuartton, and Mr. Law, opposed the mo- 
tion; though Mr. Law said, that after Sir Robert Peel’s speech he 
was aware that his opposition was hopeless, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Lord Joun Russevs. moved that, in the clause relating to Towns 
Councillors, words should be inserted to the effect that half of the 
Town- Councillors to be elected for six years should go out at the end 
of three years. 

This was passed, after opposition by Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, and 
Dr. Batpwin. 

Lord Joun Russet. moved to strike out the clause which provided 
for the preservation of the rights and titles of 4000 Aldermen; which 
was very absurd, as the bill only contemplated the existence of 1100. 
The clause was struck out, without discussion. 
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The clause which prevents all teachers and preachers in places of 
worship from being Councillors was postponed. i 


Lord Joun Russet moved that the clause which provided for the 
continuance of Justices of the Peace for life should be restored to its | 


original form, so that the Justices should go out of office on the Ist of 
May ‘next. 

This passed without opposition. 

Another amendment was then carried, the object of which is to sub 
ject the decision of the Revising Barristers, relative to the divisions of 

roughs into wards, to the revision of the Privy Council. 

Mr. Warsurron moved an omission of certain words in the clause, 
which empowered the Revising Barristers to apportion the number of 
Councillors to wards, on what he considered a wrong principle— 

‘As the clause now stood, it would enact, that ‘in assigning the number of 
Town-Councillors, the Barrister or Barristers shall have regard to the number 
of tated persons within the ward, and also to the aggregate amount of the rate 

aid.” Now, he objected to this. It took away from the People the power, in 

ct, which it left to them in appearance. It went upon the principle which 
the King of Rome adopted when dividing the city into wards—* Ne quisquam 
in civitate privatus suffragio esse videretur, sed ut apud primores potestas rema- 
neret.” He thought the part of the clause he had read the most objectionable, 
and therefore would move that those words be omitted. 

After a brief discussion, the consideration of the clause was post- 
poned, and the House adjourned. 


On Tuesday, the discussion was continued. 

Lord Joun Russext said, that as it would be necessary next session 
to pass a bill to fix the boundaries of boroughs, he thought it best to 
allow the Revising Barristers to have the power of dividing the bo- 
roughs into wards, according to the clause passed by the Lords. 

’ The clause was accordingly agreed to. : 

: Lord Joun Russett then said, that he intended to move the omis- 
sion of the “ Councillors’ lists” from the qualification.clause. He 
was disposed to take the qualification of 1000/. and 500/. 


Sir Rozerr Peer suggested, that it would be best to give an alter- 
native qualification— 

He would propose, that in the first class of towns parties rated at 50J. a year, 
and in the second class of towns parties at 15/. a year, should be eligible as 
Town-Councillors. He could very well conceive the case of a man of respecta- 
bility, of integrity, and consideration in one of those towns—a man possessing 
the confidence of his fellow townsmen—occupying ‘premises of a certain value, 
and paying rates to a certain amount, and yet who might find it difficult to de- 
clare that he was worth 10007. 

Lord Joun Russeu. was disposed to adopt this suggestion. 

Mr. Grote, Mr. Rorsvuck, and Mr. Harvey, opposed the motion. 
Mr. Gore said he would divide the House against the clause. 

Lord Joun RussEtt begged the House to remember, that he pro- 
posed these alterations solely with a view to secure the bill; which, 
with all its glaring defects, would be a valuable measure— 

He protested against its being considered that he thereby gave in his adhesion 
to the alterations made in the bill elsewhere. He should still consider himself 
at liberty, nay, he might feel it his duty, if by any chance the bill was not 
cage to introduce the old bill in its perfect integrity. He totally denied that 

e had made any concession in principle, or one that would be binding upon 
him. ( Towd chore,’ 

Mr. Wann hoped there would be no division on this clause— 

He felt that it would give no fair test of the real opinions of the House in a 
ease like the present. No man was more strongly opposed to qualification than 
himself, but he thought a division on the subject would be impolitic. Though 
he thought the qualification-clause unjust, unwise, and wholly inoperative, as it 
would only affect the conscientious and scrupulous burgess, yet he should op- 
pose any division on it now; because his desire was, after making the bill as 
perfect as circumstances would permit, to secure its passing intoalaw. A 
division, he would repeat, would in no respect give the real sense of the House. 
They had already had a division upon the same principle, and it was well known 
to the country that the new clause was none of theirs. He always with great 
regret differed with Mr. Grote; but on this occasion, these amendments being 
taken both by the Ministry and that House under protest, and the concessions 
of Government being met in so conciliatory a spirit by the other side, the de- 
bate had taken quite a different turn, and he would not like to see a division 
upon the point. The circumstances of the case had induced him not to give 
expression to his opinions upon the practical difficulty which a Reformed 
House of Commons experienced in working with an Unreformed Hereditary 
House of Peers. Although he was satisfied that if that House had taken a 
pad: | and decided course, they would have had the sense of the Country in 
their favour. Yet as the Members on the opposite side, had, through Sir 
Robert Peel, whom they should always look up to as their legitimate leader, if 
they consulted their own interests—(Ministerial cheers)—expressed their 
wil ingness to accept the concessions made by the Government in that House, 
it put an end to all discussions upon that point. He disapproved of many of 
the concessions which had been made; among others, the perpetuation of the 
Tights of freemen, and the appointment of Aldermen for six years, which was 
almost as bad as the present system ; yet he was ready to pass over these: objec- 
tions, in order to show the spirit of conciliation that existed in the House, and 
that they did not wish to enforce their opinions without regard to those of 
others. Nothing but considerations such as these should have induced him to 
assent to any amendment proceeding from that House which had thought proper 
to send down to them a clause so narrow-minded, so overbearing, so insolent, as 
that which constituted the Oligarehical Councillors’ List—an oligarchy of the 
breeches’ pocket, and not of probity, experience, or intelligence. To that por- 
tion of the “* amendment” he should never consent. 

Sir Rozerr PrEt wished it to be understood, that he spoke his own 
opinions only, and not those of the Members with whom he usually 
acted. His great wish was to effect an amicable arrangement. 

Mr. Bernat, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Sergeant Witpk, and Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, were all opposed to a qualification. 

Mr. Bernat thought the proposed rating too high, supposing the 
prineiple of qualification was yielded, 10/. was high enough. 

_ ‘Colonel Struorre wished the House to divide on this point. 

The present was a case of two dogs quarrelling about abone. Now, those whom 
he should call the real constitutional blood-hounds of the country, the Lords— 
(Immense laughter and cheers )—would-get, as they generally did, the picked 
audsubstantial part, while to the mongrel breed opposed to them would fal tlie 
less enviable relics. ( Great laughing. ) 

Mr. Leaner said, that as Sir Robert Peel had resigned the important 
trust of leader of the Conservatives, he must salute Colonel Sibthorpe 








as chief of the ‘ Constitutional Blood-hounds.” 
opposed to the qualification-clause— 

Suppose that there existed a law excluding from the office of Lord Chancel 
lor of England any man who was not possessed of a clear landed estate of 
20,0007. a year—such a law would certainly be absurd, but not more absurd than 
this qualification-clause. Had such a law existed, a certain highly-distinguished 
individual must have been contented to remain a plain barrister—begetting 
none but plebeians—a Whig and something more than a Whig—instead of 
being, as he now is, a peusioned Ex- Chancellor of England, having the enyj~ 
able power of procreating Peers,—a Tory and something more than a Tory, 
( Cheers.) He did not complain of that individual’s high station: he raised 
himself, no doubt, as all lawyers in this country must raise themselves, by his 
own merit and by his own exertions; but he did complain that a qualification 
should be demanded of Town-Councillors, when no qualification is required uf 
a Chancellor. Why, the property administered by the Lord Chancellor ig 
surely of infinitely more value and importance than that of which the Town. 
Councillors are to have the charge. 

This preliminary conversation was then dropped. 

On the motion of Lord Joun RusseEtt, clause 25th was amended gp 
as to exclude any “regular Minister,” instead of ‘ preacher or 
teacher” from the Council. Mr. Wiiks approved of this alteration, 

The qualificationsclause was then proposed by Lord Jonn Russett, 
altered so as to make the sole qualification for Councillors the posses. 
sion of 1000/. in the first, and 500/. inthe second class of towns. He 
would leave Sir Robert Peel to propose his own amendment. 

Mr. Grote said, that he had determined, when he came down to the 
House, to divide against this clause; but he had since been induced to 
alter his intention. 

His object in taking the sense of the House on the question would have been 
to show the repugnance he felt to an amendment which would for ever exclude a 
man, whatever might be his other qualifications, merely because he did not 
possess a certain sum of money. The tone and temper of the debate on this 
occasion, and the concessions made, showed that the House of Lords, which 
formerly returned a majority of Members in this House, might even now, under 
the Reform Bill, legislate over the heads of the Commons, and invest the 
mincrity with a power over the majority ; for it was now admitted that the 
consent of Sir Robert Peel was necesssary to secure the assent in another place 
to any amendment made by that House. He would have divided on this ground ; 
but from what had transpired in the course of the discussion, he saw that a 
division such as must take place would not declare the real sense of the House, 
as it would seem to show that the qualification-clause was less unpopular than 
it really was in the House. But while he thus gave way on this point, he would 
reserve to himself the right of making any remark as to the extent to which in 
his opinion the qualification ought togo. He must say that he thought the 
amount named much too high. In the way in which the clause now stood, the 
declaration of a man that he was worth so much was held to be sufficient, but 
at the same time a power was given to him to render the principle nugatory, as 
it left the principle open to every kind of evasion. 

Mr. Marx Puitiies and Major BeaucLerk protested against the 
clause. 

Mr. Harvey said, the real state of the case should be known— 

It was well known that the stronghold of the House of Lords lay in this— 
that the majority in that House were supported by the largest minority which 
ever confederated together in the House of Commons. This should go forth to 
the public, in order that they might know that if important measures, about 
which they were greatly anxious, were not carried, it was not because that 
House had not the will, but because the People had not given them the power 
tocarry them. ‘Tua wouse Gagne to Tepresent the People ; and in proportion 
as it did, their prayers would be attended to and their evils redressed. “Let the 
People know this, and Jet them send to that House an overwhelming majority 
of those in whom they could confide, and they would have no cause to complain ; 
they would have no concessions to make, of which they did not see the reason, 
beyond that of overruling necessity. He did hope, that before three years, the 
elective and the municipal franchise would be coextensive, when the People 
would send to that House a stream of popular influence sufliciently strong to bear 
all the improvements which the public required. ; 

The SreaxeR put Lord Jobn Russell’s motion, coupled with Sir 
Robert Peel's alternative proposition, which makes rating at 30/. or 
15l., according to the size of the town, the qualification for a Councillor. 

Mr. Rornuck moved that a rating of 10/. should be a qualification 
in all towns. ; 

After some discussion, the House divided on this motion—for it, 
37; against it, 271; majority, 234. ; 

Sir Joun CampsEct then moved an amendment to the clause which 
renders the Mayor and Town-Councillors liable to a penalty for acting 
without a qualification. The object of the amendment was to do 
away with the necessity of ‘a continuous qualification,” and to make 
those only liable to a penalty who falsely declared themselves worth 
the required sum at the time of the declaration. 

This amendment was carried, by 167 to 53. ; 

Mr. Wyn said, the qualification had been got rid of by a side-wind. 

Lord Joun Russett denied that he had any such intention. 

Mr. Law proposed the addition of words which had the effect of 
requiring a continuous qualification. 

Lord Joun RussEww agreed to take the words. 

Mr. “Sergeant Witpe, Mr. Warsurton, Mr. Jervis, and Mr. 
Rosinson, strongly objected to the alteration; which would have the 
effect of rendering a tradesman’s concerns liable to most galling i- 
quisition. 

Finally, the consideration of the clause was postponed. 

Clause 52d was amended so that the Town-Clerks should hold office 
during the pleasure of the Town- Councils. 

Sir RonErr Peex wished that an arrangement could have been — 
by which the Town-Clerks should be allowed to hold their nt 
their present tenure; this would dispense with the necessity of giving 
them compensation. es eyae 

Some further discussion ensued ; and Sir RosErt PEEL esis, “ 
rather than waste time by ‘dividing, he would agree to Lord Jo 
Russell's amendment ; which was carried. ; : 

Clause M,'the Lord’s clause, provides that Dissenting yy se 
of ‘Cotporations "should not ‘share in the distribution of Chu 


He was utterly 


atronage. : 
Lord Tous Russet moved that the House disagree to this amend- 
ment. & 


Mr. Gov.surn-opposed the motions 
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M r. Sprinc Rice suggested, that a clause might be introduced com- 
pelling the Councils to dispose of their Church patronage. 

Mr. Twiss, Mr. Witxs, Sir Joun Campsett, Sir F. Pottock, and 
Mr. GC. Barciay, approved of this suggestion. 

Mr. Pou.rer suggested that the Crown should purchase these pre- 
ferments. 

Sir Ronert PEEL recommended delay for at least twenty-four hours, 
to consider of this recommendation— 

He would rather wish to avoid compelling, by law, either corporations or indi- 
viduals to sell property of that description. Whether, however, Mr. Rice’s pro- 

osition would be preferable to leaving the nomination to livings in the-hands of 
Dissenters, was a question on which he was not prepated at once to decide. 
Some of the corporations possessed very extensive Church patronage. The 
Corporations of Bristol and Norwich, to which he had before alluded, had, he 
believed, no fewer than twenty-two livings in their gift. At so short a notice, 
he did not think the House ought to be called upon to deal with so considerable 
a property without due consideration, Many points must be considered. Within 
what time were the Corporations expected to dispose of this property? If they 
recognized that property as the property of the corporations, they certainly 
ought not to compel the proprietors to dispose of it under circumstances which 
would not allow the proprietors to realize its value. 

Mr. Sprine Rice agreed to postpone his clause till the next day. 

Lord Joun RussEtt moved that the House disagree to the amend- 
ment which deprived the Councils of the power of recommending 
Justices of the Peace to the Crown. 

Sir W. Fot.err and Mr. Govutnurn opposed the motion; which 
was supported by Mr. Ricr, Mr. C. Butter, and Mr. Srrurr; and 
carried by 164 to 69. 

Lord Joun Russet said, he had an amendment to propose to the 
interpretation-clause— 

It had originally stood in the bill sent up from this House one of its earliest 
clauses, but the other House had changed its place, and fixed it the last in the 
amended bill, retaining in it the words ‘ hereinafter to be proved to be done.” 
(A laugh.) Now, as the bill contained no subsequent provisions of ‘ thiags 
hereinafter provided to be done,” he should move to insert the word ‘ herein- 
before” for ‘* hereinafter.” (Loud laughter.) 


The further consideration of the bill was then postponed to Wed- 
nesday. 

On Wednesday the discussion was continued. 

Lord Joun Russext. moved to amend clause A in the Lords’ bill, 
so as to do away with the freemen’s exemption from toll. 

This was carried. 


The next clause of importance was the 47th, or qualification-clause; 
which again came under discussion. Lord Joun Russet said— 

The question involved was, whether the qualification of the members of the 
Council should be a continuing qualification, or whether the person who had 
qualified, having given a bond fide qualification at the time of qualifying, should 
not afterwards be considered to have qualified according to the provisions of the 
act. He would state the question as fairly as he could. He admitted there were 
considerable difficulties either way. If the qualification was to be a continuing 
qualification, considerable inconvenience and annoyance might result from the 
circumstance of a person duly qualified when he entered upon his office, being 
subjected from casual losses in trade to come forward and declare that he had 
become disqualified. But at the same time he thought, that the House having 
agreed to a qualification, and the other House of Parliament having attached 
much importance to this point, and having endeavoured to make that qualifica- 
tion as perfect as possible, the House would be going backwards if they only 
made such a qualification necessary as might last for five minutes. With the 
view, therefore, to carry the principle of qualification into effect, he would propose 
an amendment, which would be followed up by another amendment, which the 
Solicitor-General, meant to propose, on the subject of actions for costs, which 
would be necessary in order to guard persons from being vexed and harassed by 

arties under the influence of political or private motives. He proposed, there- 
ore, to add, as an amendment on the former part of the clause, after the words 
of qualification, ‘‘ without being duly qualified at the time of making that de» 
claration,” these words, *‘ or during his continuance in office.” 

Mr. Rozrnson felt an insuperable objection to this clause, and would 
divide the House upon it— 

Af a person became obnoxious to a political party, they might sue him with a 
= purse, and a tradesman’s reputation might thus be materially injured. 

he consequence would inevitably be, that timid and conscientious persons 
would not qualify at all. 

Sir R. M. Rotre (Solicitor-General) proposed to add a proviso to 
the clause, to the effect 

That it should be competent to any party against whom a prosecution should 
be instituted, to apply for a judge’s iin to be obtained within fourteen days 
after the issuing of process, calling on the plaintiff to give security for the pay- 
ment of costs in such action; and that, in default of such security being given, 
all further proceedings should be stayed, and the defendant in such cases should 
recover his full costs as between attorney and client. 

Mr. Warzurron proposed to limit the persons by whom actions 
might be brought— 

At present any party might prosecute; but why not limit the class of per- 
sons by whom actions might be brought? Why not confine the right of bring- 
ing these actions to the Attorney-General, or the Clerk of the Peace of the 
county, who would have no political bias? The Attorney-General could not be 
suspected of any improper bias—(.A laugh)—but at present any qui tam at- 
torney, any common informer, might bring this action. Let the time also of 
bringing this action be limited. 

Mr. Segeant Wi1LDE was opposed to a continuous qualification: it 
— commit an injury on individuals which the House could not in- 

nd— 

_ He thought it better that the House should only require a qualification at the 
time of election, but at the same time that it ought to be, when the qualification 
‘was pecuniary, a real, and not a colourable, qualification. The party ought not 
‘to retire from the Council in consequence of any subsequent losses, If an ac- 
tion on these grounds were allowed to be brought, when it came to trial the 
tradesman would have to lay open his concerns; he would have to call his 
Servants, and to refer to his books; and this would be a most inconvenient, an- 
Hoying, and perhaps distressing exposure of his affairs. He thought it desirable 
-also to limit the penalties much within what they were. 

Mr. Warp said, that however the clause might be modified, its 
@peration would be so odious that it must soon be repealed. 


aA Lennarp said, that a new principle was introduced by the 


What would be thought of calling upon Members of that House to make out 





a qualification after having once proved it? He had a proposition to make, 
that that part of the clause should be struck out which gave half the penalty to 
the informer. 

Sir Roserr Peet considered that as Lord John Russell had con 
ceded the point of qualification, he was bound to make that qualifica- 
tion real. The inconveniences of requiring a qualification were 
greatly exaggerated— 

The proviso was inserted in a great many local acts, and no advantage was 
taken of it. The chance of retaliation would, in his opinion, Ts con— 
trol vexatious proceedings in the first instance. Besides, this objection of vex= 
atious proceedings being likely to be instituted, would only apply to those cases 
where the qualification was on account of property, and not on account of rating, 
and this would narrow the sphere of inconvenience considerably, 

After some further discussion, which elicited nothing new on the 
subject, the House divided: for the amended clause, 155; against, 
it, 56. 

Sir R. M. Rotre then moved another amendment to the same 
clause— 

That it should be lawful for a party against whom an action might behnenait 
upon obtaining a judge’s order to serve the plaintiff with a notice requiring hime 
to give, within a limited time, security fur costs in case he should fail in his 
proceedings, and that the proceedings should be stayed till such security was 
given and approved of ; also providing that no such action shall be brought 
except by a burgess of the borough, and only in case he shall give notice within 
fourteen days after the ground of action accrued of his intention to bring such 
action. 

This amendment was agreed to. 

The clause disqualifying Dissenters from sharing in the disposal of 
Church patronage was then taken into consideration. 

Mr. Sprinc Rice moved to amend it, in such a way as to compel 
the ‘Town-Councils to sell their Ecclesiastical patronage, and invest 
the produce of the sale in Public Securities, for the benefit of the 
borough fund—the sales to be effected under the direction of the Eee 
clesiastical Commissioners. 

Sir W. Fotterr proposed that the Bishop of the diocese shoul@ 
have the disposal of any patronage which accrued to the Councils 
between the time when the bill came into operation and the sale of the 
right of presentation. 

Sir Rozert PEEL acceded to these propositions ; and the clause, 
as amended, was agreed to. The schedules were then proceeded with. 

Lord Joun Russet thus explained the course he intended to 
propose— 

The scale originally adopted by the Commons commenced with towns having 
a population of 12,000 ; the commencement of their Lordships’ scale was 6,000. 
He proposed that towns having a population of less than 9,000 should not be 
divided into wards ; and that towns of from 9,000 to 14,000 inhabitants should 
have two wards, six Aldermen, and 18 Councillors; from 14,000 to 18,000, 
three wards, six Aldermen, 18 Councillors; from 18,000 to 24,000 four wards, 
eight Aldermen, 24 Councillors ; from 24,000 to 36,000, five wards, ten Alder— 
men, and 30 Councillors; from 36,000 to 48,000, six wards, 12 Aldermen, and 
45 Councillors. With respect to Liverpool and Bristol, he was understood te 
adhere to the amendments of their Lordships. 

This was agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Joun Russert, Alnwick, Llanelly, and 
Yeovil, which had been struck out of the bill by the Lords, were 
restored to it. 

Lord Joun Russett then moved the appointment of a Committee 
of Conference with the Peers on these amendments} which was cafe 
ried, and the Committee named. 

Here the discussion was closed. 

On Thursday, Lord Joun RvussEtt brought up the report of the 
Committee. A few of the reasons (which were very numerous) for 
disagreeing with the Lords’ amendments were read; and then Lord 
John moved that a conference with the Lords be desired. This being 
agreed to, most of the Members in the House accompanied Lord Johm 
Russell to the bar of the House of Lords, and desired the conference. 
The question was put by Lord Denman to their Lordships, and agreed 
to; the Committee-room No. 5 being named for the place of meeting. 
The decision was communicated to the Members of the Commons at 
the bar, who then returned to their own; House ; and managers were ap= 
pointed to conduct the conference on behalf of the Commons. Soom 
afterwards, the managers proceeded to the conference-room, and re= 
turned in a quarter of an hour; when Lord John Russell stated that 
they had delivered a list of reasons to the managers appointed by the 
Peers, and that they had left the bill with the Peers. 

After the Members of the House of Commons had left the 
bar of the House of Lords, Lord Mertsourne asked the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst, if they would attend the con=- 
ference; which they both declined doing. Lord Hotvanp said, it 
was unusual for those who had moved the amendments to decline ate 
tending a conference where the reasons for those amendments were to 
be discussed. Lord Brovenam said that Lord Lyndhurst had only 
requested that he might not be named; which was very different frong 
refusing to attend after having been named. Lord Lynpuunst thanked 
Lord Brougham for the clear explanation he had given on his behalf. 

A laugh.) 
: The Usher of the Black Rod announced that the managers for the 
Commons were ready for the conference. 

The following Peers were then appointed on behalf of the Lords» 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Duke of Richmond, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lord Auckland, Bishcp of Bristol, Lord Melbourne, and Lord Fiathere 
ton. Their Lordships withdrew, and in about a quarter of an hour 
returned; when, on the motion of Lord LanspownE, the reasons and 
amendments of the Commons were read by the Clerk. 

Lord LanspowNe then moved that the reasons be printed, and takes 
taken into consideration next day. This was agreed to. 

Last night, Lord MELzourne called the attention of their Lorde 
ships to the amendments of the Commons. He stated the substance 
of the alterations, and enforced the necessity of agreeing to them; 
dwelling much on the spirit of conciliation manifested by the other 
House. 

Lord Lynpnvast reminded the Peers of the objections he had made 


| to. many of the clauses-in the bill, and that he had been vehemently 


attacked for proposing to amend them. Yet it now appeared, that the 
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House of Commons had thought it right to adopt several of the most 
important alterations which had been carried on his suggestion. He 
then proceeded to notice some of the principal amendments of the 
Commons on their Lordships’ amendments. He regretted that the 
‘qualification-clause had been altered, as the number of persons quali- 

ed to act as Town- Councillors would be greatly narrowed by the 
alteration— 

He had taken great pains to make inquiry into this subject. He had obtained re- 
turns for the purpose of showing the average amount at which persons would be rated 
who should have been admitted into the Council under the qualification-clause, as it 
left their Lordships’ House; and he had ascertained that it would have been 17/. a 

ear. ‘The other House had, however, adopted a different qualification, by which a 
arge portion would be excluded. He thought he was safe in saying, that one half of 
those who were admitted should be rated at 30/.a year. The consequence was, that 
the alteration made in the other House excluded all between 17/. and 30/. So that if 
he had drawn the line within which the choice was to be made too tight, the House of 
Commons had drawn the line still tighter. 

He rejoiced to find that no objection whatever had been made to the 
expunging of the clause which gave the power of licensing public- 
houses to the Town- Councils. He also congratulated their Lordships, 
that on several other important points their amendments had been 
adopted by the Commons. With respect to the election of Aldermen 
for six years instead of for life, he much regretted the course taken by 
the Commons ; for he felt that the amendment of their Lordships was 
the most important in the whole bill. However, as he found that 
several noble lords, who had agreed with him in opinion on this head, 
were unwilling to abide by their first resolution, after Sir Robert Peel 
—a gentleman in whom they placed much confidence, both as to his 
judgment and experience—declared his opposition to the preservation 
of the Aldermen, he would not insist on retaining his amendment. 
With respect to the nomination of Justices of the Peace by the 
Councils, and the dismissal of the Town-Clerks, he never would agree 
to either. He concluded by denying the truth of the reports that he 
had been acting with ambitious views in regard to this bill. He had 
been solicited to undertake its management, and had acted to the best 
of his ability. As to ambition, his had been amply satisfied. 

Lord Brovcuam defended the amendments of the Commons, with 
the exception of the alteration in the qualification-clause ; which, he 
agreed with Lord Lyndhurst, lessened the number of eligible persons : 
he also strongly objected to the continuous qualification. He hoped 
that the Town-Clerks would not be retained in defiance of the 
Councils ; and maintained that it was no infringement of the Crown’s 

rerogative, for the Councils, a responsible body, to do what Lords- 

ieutenant constantly did,—namely, nominate Justices of the Peace 
for appointment by the Crown. He next alluded to the conduct of 
Lord Lyndhurst, and ridiculed the idea of his being actuated by 
motives of personal ambition. He then at great length vindicated 
himself against a similar charge; declared that his ambition also had 
been satisfied ; that he had no wish to become Prime Minister; that he 
had had no share in the nomination of the Governor- General of India; 
and that he was satisfied with the approbation of his own conscience, 
and so forth. 

The Duke of Wettincton spoke much in the same strain as Lord 
Lyndhurst ; and said that he had solicited Lord Lyndhurst to undertake 
the management of the bill. 

After a few words from Lord Ripon, their Lordships proceeded to 
consider the amendments. 

A debate ensued on the clause which empowers the Councils to no- 
minate Justices of the Peace; and the amendment of the Commons 
was struck out, by a majority of 144 to 82. 

Lord ELLENZoRovUGH moved that Barnstaple be divided into wards : 
his object was, that every town of 6000 inhabitants included in the bill 
should be divided into wards. 

Lord MELzourns strongly objected to the motion; but it was car- 
ried, by 79 to 33. 

The town of Alnwick was again struck out of the bill, at the in- 
stance of the Duke of NortTHuMBERLAND, who said that he owned 
fifteen-sixteenths of that town. 

Yeovil was also again struck out. 


Lord DEvon moved that the House should disagree to the Com- 
mons’ amendment by which the Town-Clerks were to vacate their 
offices on the 9th of November next. 


Lord ME.zourne, Lord Lanspowne, the Duke of RicuMmonp, and 
Lord CanTErzury, opposed the amendment; it was supported by the 
Marquis of Satissury ; but ultimately withdrawn, on the understand- 
ing that the present Town-Clerks were to be fully compensated for 
the loss of their offices. 


The Peers then adjourned to four o'clock this day. 
2. In1sh Cuurcn Rerorm. 


Lord Lynpuurst, on Thursday, presented a petition on the subject 
of the Irish Church ; and took the opportunity of asserting that Mi- 
nisters were responsible for all the consequences which might arise 
from the loss of the measure; as, if they used their influence in the 
House of Commons, they could procure the passage of the bill, not- 
withstanding the Appropriation clauses had. been struck out of it. 


Lord Mrtzourne utterly denied that Ministers were responsible for 
the consequences which might ensue from the loss of the bill— 

No man in that House, no set of men in the country, were more earnestly anxious 
than Ministers to see that great question settled. They well knew the difficulties 
which stood in the way of an arrangement, and they proposed the only course which it 
was in their power to propose for the purpose of settling it. Their Lordships had had 
two opportunities offered to them for settling that question, and those two they had 
refused, They had an opportunity in the last session to settle this question, by the 
bill which was then brought before the House; but they had thought proper to reject 
that bill. The necessary consequence of that proceeding was, that the next opportu- 
nity given to them was submitted in a different shape and character. ‘The consequence 
of their Lordships’ rejection of the first bill was,that the second was coupled with ano- 
ther measure, which it was necessary to adopt in order effectually to secure the settlement 
of the question. Their Lordships had, however, thought fit also to reject that oppor- 
tunity, by wholly altering the measure that had been submitted to them. Whatever 
other opportunity might be given to them for the settlement of this question, he did not 
know ; but this he would distinctly say, that the responsibility tor the situation in 
which they had left this great question, and in which they had left [reland, rested 
entirely with the majority of their Lordships, who had rejected those two opportunities , 


The Duke of WettiNncron said, that Ministers had power over the 
bill, and they were responsible for its loss. He utterly denied that 
there was any connexion between the settlement of the ‘lithe question 





. two questions together ? 





and the question of Appropriation. They ought to have been 1 
subject of two separate bills. Why had Lord Melbourne mised enn 


In order to accomplish the destruction of the Church of Ireland. (Cheers the 
sition.) Yes, to accomplish the destruction of the Church of Ireland, under cover 
of the other measure; and having failed in attaining that purpose, he and his col- 
leagues had abandaned the beneficial part of the measure. (Cheers.) Their Lordships 
were not to have it submitted tothem. Their Lordships were told that they had in. 
curred responsibility by rejecting the measure of the former year; but that was a 
measure for remitting two-fifths of the amount of tithes, and for paying to the clergy 
one-fifth from the Consolidated Fund. That measure placed the clergy—and that was 
his strong objection to it—in a stipendiary situation ; and he had proposed an amend. 
ment to the first part of the present bill, because it involved a principle of the like 
nature, precisely on the same ground that he had opposed the former bill. In conclu- 
sion, he would maintain that no responsibility rested with him or the majority of their 
Lordships in consequence of what they had done. 

The Marquis of LanspownsE said, it was very easy for the Duke of 
Wellington to make these assertions, but he distinctly denied their 
truth. The Duke of Wellington had asked why the two parts of the 
bill were coupled together ? 


_ He would answer, for aud gone reason—because, by that bill, an immense boon, the 
gift of the People of England, was proposed to be -granted to the Clergy of Ireland; 
and he did not kuow any means by which that great boon could be secured, except by 
making that wise provision which the noble duke had asserted was meant for the de- 
struction of the Church of Ireland, 

Why did not the Opposition proceed with the bill ?— 

If, differing from his Majesty’s Government, they thought that a bill for the bene- 
fit of the Church of Ireland could have been introduced with effect after the vote to 
which they had come, was it not open to any one of those noble lords to take up the 
subject, and attempt, if possible, to carry the measure through? Were they not abar- 
doning, according to their own views and statements, the interests of the Church of 
Ireland, in not taking up this bill? He admitted that the settlement of this question 
was of inestimable importance; but he certainly could not assent to a measure grant- 
iug a boon on one side and requiring no concession on the other. 

The Earl of Ropen said that the bill was one intended for the destruc- 
tion of the Church. It carried off 860 benefices, “at one fell swoop,” 
and was intended as an instalment of the debt contracted to be paid to 
a “ certain party in Ireland.” 


Lord Wick ow asserted, that it was the duty of Ministers to go 
on with the Bill. 


Lord Brovcuam was sorry to see their Lordships so much moved— 
he must not say excited. “ Iam sorry for you,” he continued ; “ Iam 
sorry for the painful feelings you must experience.” 

“But it is not my fault, for, just before the division, I took leave to state—to lay be~ 
fore you rather fully—the inevitable consequences of coming to that vote which you 
appeared to me bent upon coming to, I feel strongly for you now: if you had only 
felt as now at the right time, before you did the deed, like some other persons in the 
same situation, you might have avoided it, After doing the deed, persons in this situ- 
ation are apt to throw blame upon others. By such means they try to appease their 
consciences—to quell the remonstrances of their bitter feclings against their past mis- 
conduct. The attempt never succeeds. (A laugh.) The noble lords recommended his 
Majesty’s Ministers to carry the bill in its present state to the House of Commons, and 
to pass it there: it could not be done. The noble earl opposite as an answer to the 
unanswerable statement of the noble marquis, and to the question, ‘Why don’t you 
take up the bill?’ says, ‘ Oh, we cannot, but you ought ; it is the duty of a Govern- 
ment to carry through its own measures,’ My lords, no man can more fully assent to 
that proposition than I do: it has my plenary concurrence. It is the duty of any man, 
and still more of any Government, to carry through measures that are measures of 
their own. But they are not to carry through measures of other people—measures 
which they disapprove of—of which they have distinctly stated theirdisapproval in every 
stage—of which they gave notice of their disapproval, and of their intention to act on 
that disapproval ; for not only I as an individual, but my noble friends near me, and the 
noble viscount in particular, gave you full notice on the subject ; he rose, as 1 thought 
needlessly, just as you were going to divide, to declare that if you came to the vote 
which he then foresaw, he would not go on with the bill.” 

Lord FarnuamM admitted, that after the resolution that had passed, 
the House of Commons could not take the bill without the Appropria- 
tion clauses. It was that resolution—the folly and wickedness of 
pledging themselves to an abstract principle—that was the cause of the 
present difficulty. 

Lord Hartuerton said, Lord Farnham had fairly stated the case. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government had respected the resolution of the 
Commons, and the present Government must do the same. Their 
Lordships were themselves to blame for the state of Ireland and of the 
Trish Clergy— 

Their Lordships had had the opportunity of settling the Tithe question last year. 
It was then told them, that if they rejected that, the measure of the following year 
would be one of a different kind. They did reject it, and had done so again this year. 
Next year a further measure, with conditions, might be presented; and it would come 
with an increased feeling among the gentry of England that the conditions ought to be 
accepted, and with an increased desuetude of the payment of tithes,—which was deeply 
to be regretted, but which was their Lordships’ own work; and it would come, too, 
with the remonstrances of the working clergy of Ireland, who would then shake them- 
selves free from the authority which their diocesans had hitherto exercised over them, 
by which they had been controlled, and their Lordships misled, He believed that the 
measure of next year would not be modified, as their Lordships wished it, by the delay. 

Lords Wincuitsea and FirzcERacp arraigned, and Lord PLUNKET 
defended, the motives and the conduct of Ministers. 

Lord Lynpuurst said, with much solemnity— 

He would never consent that the revenues of the Church of Ireland should be plun- 
dered for the purpose of inculcating the tenets and doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
(“ Hear, hear !"”) 


The discussion ended, and the petition was laid on the table. 
3. REGISTRATION oF InisH VOTERS. 


In the House of Peers, on Wednesday, Lord Duncannon moved 
the second reading of the bill for improving the mode of registering 
voters in Ireland. He briefly explained the provisions of the bill ; the 
principal object of which was to assimilate the law of Ireland on the 
subject of registration to that of England. P 

Lord Lynpuurst said, the bill went a great deal further; since 1¢ 
provided that all freemen admitted since 1832 were to be honorary 
freemen merely, and not to have the right of voting. 

Lord Limerick opposed the bill; which, he said, was full of anomaly, 
difficulty, and danger. ; 

Lord Priunxerr urged the House to allow the bill to go into Com- 
mittee. It was especially necessary to amend a clause in the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829— ; ; . 

The oath under that act required the freeholder to swear that his freehold : : 
only worth 10/, a year, but that a solvent tenant would give him 102. more for it; this toad 
in fact, requiring a 20/, qualification, which the Legislature never contemplated, te old 
of a 10/. qualification. Now the Reform Bill made no alteration as to so op “4 
voter, but it did as to the leasehold voter. ‘The leasehold voter was only cal i ed 
to take the oath required by the Reform Bill, bunt the freehold voter was toes otra 
to take the oath under the old act of 1829. It was to remedy this very inconve 
anomaly that clause 54 was introduced. é i ch Lord 

The Earl of Wicktow said, that from the difficulty with whieh Lo 
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Duncannon explained the provisions of the bill, it was evident tat he 
did not expect it to be yead a second time— 


He thought that a measure more mischievously framed, more pregnant with danger 
to the welfare of the country, oue which bore more the appearance of having been 
‘brought forward at the dictation of individuals whose great object was to hold the 
Government of Ireland in their hands—(“ Hear, hear !’?)}—had never been offered to the 
consideration of Parliament. It had been remarked, that some of their Lordships were 
much inthe habit of animadverting upon the power and influence exercised by a 
certain individual. He had hitherto abstained as much as possible from introducing 
that individual’s name into the discussions which took place in that House, because he 
thought that the allusion to him might possibly have the effect of increasing his in- 
fluence; but his power and influence had now reached such a pitch, that it was useless 
any longer from prudential motives to a» iain from alluding to them, If Lord Mel- 
bourne, in the height of his kindly feeling of gratitude towards that individual, had 
addressed him in these terms—“ You have been the maiu stay and prop of my Govern- 
ment; to you I and my colleagues owe our places in the Administration ; it is to your 
power and influence that we are indebted for being able to stand for one moment before 
the feeling of the People of England; and to evince our gratitude for the favour which 
you have shown us, we will enable you to draw up a measure such as will suit your 
purp: es, such as will put the whole government of Ireland at your disposal,”—if, he 
repeated, such a proposition had been made and accepted, it was impossible that a bill 
could have been framed better calculated to effect the object in view. (Cheers.) Their 
Lordships were asked to allow the bill to go into a Committee, because some of its 
provisions were generally considered unobjectionable ; but for his part, he would refuse 
to go into a Committee on a bill of the vital principl) of which he disapproved. The 
preamble of the bill stated that doubts existed with respect to the nature of freehold 
qualifications required to entitle persons to vote for the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment; but that was not the fact. Doubt once existed upon that point, but it was set 
at rest by the decision of the Twelve Judges, who declared that the qualification re- 
quired was that specified in the Act passed in the year ]829, in conjunction with the 
‘Act for the Emancipation of Roman Catholics. It was said that it was necessary to 
assimilate the mode of taking the register and the polls in the two countries; but that 
he denied ; the system established in Ireland for the registration of freeholders was 
better and more convenient than that which existed in this country ; and he believed 
that it would be adopted here if it were possible. 


He concluded by moving that the bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Lord MeLzourneE wished to say a few words in reply to what Lord 
‘Wicklow had said of Mr. O’Connell’s influence over the Government. 
**« My Lords, when similar allusions have come from other quarters, I have not taken 
the slightest notice of them. I have not considered it necessary for me to notice 
them ;- but 1 must be permitted on this occasion to make a few remarks in reply to the 
observations which have been made by the noble earl. The noble earl, with a great 
deal of that sarcasm in which he is always extremely fortunate and felicitious, said 
‘that we owed a tribute of gratitude to Mr. O’Connell for the support he had afforded 
us, and that we relied on him to protect us against the indignation of the People of 
England. (Great cheering, with a cry of “ Hear, hear!” from the Opposition.) What! 
by that cheer is that statement meant to be maintained. (Cheers.) Is it meant to 
say that we stand only on the support of Mr. O'Connell? (Much cheering.) Lord 
Melbourne paused for some seconds, after which he proceeded with great animation. 
** Are, then, the English Representatives nothing? Is that body in the House of 
Comnions who has honoured us with their support nothing? Is the general voice and 
opinion of the People nothing? Is the impress‘on as to that opinion manifested by 
the great majority of this House having forborne to take direct measures for our 
removal, nothing? (Long-continued cheering.) Isay again, is that nothing? And is 
the noble earl indeed justified in saying that we stand alone for support on the Irish 
Members to whom he thought proper to allude? He asserts that this measure is 
brought forward at the dictation of Mr. O’Connell, and he has attributed to me an at- 
tempt to give over the government of Ireland to Mr. O’Connell’s guidance and his 
domination ; but I will ask your Lordships, whether any thing he has stated in the 
course of his speech—whether any of the objections that have been urged to the pro- 
visions of this bill—whether any observation that has been made on this side of the 
House bears out the great and high-sounding pretension of the exordium of the noble 
earl’s speech? I deny that I have any desire to increase the weight or extend the 
influence or power of the ‘individual’ who has been alluded to in Ireland But when 
the noble earl was speaking as he did of influence, power, and weight, he forgot, 
surely, what form of government we live under: he forgot that we were governed by 
popular assemblies: he forgot that we live under a Government which is, in a great 
degree, popular, and which has become more soof late years; this being the result, 
not so much of the measures which have been introduced, as of the general and still 
increasing feeling of the country. (Cheers.) And mere measures not having pro- 
duced altogether this state of things in which we live, it is impossible that the 
Opinions of persons possessing great influence, great weight, and great authority in the 
country, can be a matter of perfect indifference either to the Governments whom they 
suppcrt or to the Governments to whom they are opposed, I am not willing to say 
any thing disrespectful of the Government which preceded that of which I have the 
honour of being at the head; and I know not whether the noble earl was a friend or an 
enemy to that Government, or whether the Government was the friend of him or the 
enemy of him; but I will state this, that I never observed any such indisp sition in 
that Government to popular support. (Great cheering.) 1 never observed any such 
unwillingness to court it—to seek for it—to throw themselves upon it. (Cheers.) It 
appeared to me, that the whole object of that Government was to try to manage and 
control the People—( Continued cheers)—the whole of their measures were, in my 
opinion, a series of claptraps —(Shouts of laughter and cheers)—such as were thought 
calculated to win and gain over the People. I say, then, that it is not fair in those who 
undoubtedly pursue that policy—it is not fair in them to cast on those who do not pur 
sue that policy—who deny having pursued it—imputations which certainly they could 
not deserve, and which I for one entirely repel. (‘‘Hear,hear!”) The noble earl has 
not stated a single fact which bore him out in the assertions which he made. The noble 
earl spoke as if the party of the learned gentleman to whom he adverted was the very 
extreme party in this country. I deny that we are led by them; but I know this, that 
we are governed by other Ultras—(Cheers)—that we are subject to their domination 
and their guidance; and that we are forced to adopt the measures of a majority who 
are led by the more violent, blind, and unyielding of themselves. The observations of 
the noble earl do not apply to us; but, in my opinion, there is a party to whom they 
do apply. I say there isa party who are led by the most violent among them to the 
adoption of measures which they must themselves disapprove—measures which they 
“know to be extremely unwise and extremely imprudent. From the manner in which 
this House before conducted themselves with regard to bills which every body ad- 
Imitted were for the benefit and advantage of the country, I shall not be surprised, on 
the contrary I expect, to see them some day supporting the measures on this side 
which they have opposed on that. This is our consolation. It is encouraging to 
know that their opinions, though so vehemently expressed, are not irrevocably fixed 
or obstinately maintained. (Laughter and cheers.) I say, then, that in my opinion, 
there is another party, and they exercise as injuriously the power which is unhappily 
placed in their hands, as would the party which was first the subject of remark, and 
Whose opinions I as little approve as any man.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he believed it had never happened 
to him to mention the name of the “ particular individual” alluded to 
by Lord Melbourne. He had his own opinion respecting that indivi- 
dual, but it-was not his practice to attack any one behind his back— 

Lord Melbourne, however, had been pleased to compare the violence of the party on 
whose conduct Lord Wicklow had animadverted, with the violence of another party on 
-which he (the Duke) and his friends—so Lord Melbourne meant to insinuate—were de- 
pendent for support. Allhe could say in reply to this was, that they had not depended 
‘tor apport on any party,but that one consisting of the loyal subjects of the King. 
He had never depended for support on any party or any individual who had been con- 
Victed of a misdemeanour, and was afterwards promoted by the Ministers of the Crown. 

Cheers.) With respect to this bill, it appeared to repeal that which was considered, at 
the time it-was enacted, in the year 1829, as a solemn compact— as a final arrangement 
entered into with reference to those individuals of whom this gentleman, who had been 
named, was supposed to be the leader. ‘The measures adopted subsequently, in the 
year 1832,—to which he wished not to refer, but he was called on to do so by the wav in 
which they had been spoken of by the noble lord,—those measures, in the year 1832, had 
at in the hands of that individual a political power notoriously such as uever was 

card of by any individual in this country, doring all the different Ministerial revoln- 
tious which had occurred from the earliest down to the present. It was notorious that 
the individual in question exercised a power in another place such as never was known 
to exist before under any circumstances. What would be the necessary consequence 
f this bill which Lord Melbourne had brought forward, and accused them of having 





rejected from this House? The consequence of it must be to increase still further that 
very power which was established by the Reform Bill, And this was what the noble 
lord came down and boasted of; and yet reproathed them, forsooth, that they were 
lov king out for popular support when they were in office! It was true they did pro- 
pose eeveral measures, which, when they took office, they thought would be satisfac- 
tory to the country; but they were measures growing out of others which had been 
ay previously. They were not the result of measures which had been introduced 

y themselves; but he believed that they would prove satisfactory as far as they went ; 
and they professed themselves ready to take into consideration any other measures 
which appeared necessary for the redress of grievances or the reform of abuses. As to 
courting popularity, that which the noble lord accused them of doing, he had not 
neglected to do himself—he brought forward in the first instance measures which were 
still further to establish an influence which he must know could not be otherwise than 
injurious to the country. 

The Marquis of CuanricarpE, after saying a few words in sup~ 
port of the bill, referred to the attacks on Mr. O’Connell— 

Constant allusions were made to Mr, O’Connell, and the Government were cen= 
sured because they received the support of that gentleman. Thank God, in this free 
country, a man by the exercise of great talents and attainments must ultimately 
possess power and influence. Such was the case with Mr. O’Connell, But when the 
Government was charged with having given that person the influence he possessed in 
Ireland, he would only reply, that it was his firm conviction that the great portion of 
the power possessed by Mr. O’Connell was owing to the conduct of the party on the 
opposite side of the House. When the noble lords alluded to the persons he had great 
influence over in another place, he would recommend them to recollect that those 
gentlemen were Representatives of the People. (‘ Hear,hear!”) Ina great many 
of the measures advocated by Mr. O’Connell and his supporters, it was impossible to 
deny that he was supported by the opinion of the majority of the People of Ireland, 
He repeated, this was a free country, and public opinion must not only have great in- 
fluence, but, when expressed in the proper way—through the Representatives of the 
People—must be attended to. 

Lord FirzGERALp, in a speech of some length, arraigned the con- 
duct of Ministers; and maintained that they were only kept in office, 
against the opinion of the English Representatives, by the support of 
Mr. O’Connell. 


Lord WuarncLirFE spoke a few words against the policy of the 
Government. 


The House then divided: for the second reading, 27 ; against it, 
84; majority, 54. 


4. RErorM oF THE House or PEERS. 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Srnciarr said, 
that as much had lately been said about the Reform of the House of 
Lords, he should be glad to know what was contemplated in that ex- 
pression ? 

Mr. Rorxsuck would answer the question, by stating the general 
nature of a proposition which he intended to bring forward next ses- 
sion— 

His object in that proposition would be that the veto of the Lords in all 
matters of legislation should be taken away. (Jronical cheers from Mr. 
Sinclair.) Yes, that the veto should be entirely taken away; and that the 
Lords should, in place of it, be endowed with a suspensive power to a certain 
extent, that was to say, that they should have the power of sending back a bill 
to the Commons ; but then, if it were again passed by the latter House in the 
same session, and received the Royal assent, it should become a law, notwith- 
standing its former rejection by the Lords. (‘¢ Oh, oh!” and “ hear !”) 
Honourable Members opposite seemed to look upon ‘the Lords” as a body so 
hedged in by divine immunity, that to hint even at their fallibility, to say 
nothing of a remedy for it, were a species of blasphemy ; but those honourable 
Members, as well as ‘ the Lords,” would, before long, find that the same pres- 
sure from without which compelled the House of Commons to reform itself, 
would equally operate in compelling the House of Lords to reform itself, and to 
become an efficient and useful branch of the Legislature, instead of what it now 
was, an irresponsible, an ignorant, and an interested oligarchy. 

[The following is the notice mentioned by Mr. Roebuck, as we 
find it inthe Votes of the House. ] 

“ Mr. Roebuck,—in order to give due credit [effect?] to the wishes of the 
People in the great matter of legislation, will move for leave to — in a bill 
to take away the veto now possessed by the House of Lords in all legislative 
measures ; and to substitute in lieu thereof a suspensive power in that House ; 
so that if bills which have been passed by the House of Commons, be rejected by 
the House of Lords, and again during the sume session be passed by the Come 
mons, such bills shall become law, on the Royal assent being thereunto given. 
{Next session. }” 

Mr. Hume felt proud in contrasting the conduct of the Reformed 
House of Commons with that of the Unreformed House of Lords, in 
reference particularly to the great measure of Municipal Reform— 

That contrast showed, more clearly than ever, the absolute necessity that 
some speedy and efficient reform sl ould be brought about in the latter 
branch of the Legislature. He would take the opportunity, in answer to 
Mr. Sinclair, of making known what he too understood by such a reform, 
and what, moreover, it was his intention next session to propose on this 
subject. The first requisite for a system of good government was the re- 
sponsibility of those who governed. The House of Lords was not a re- 
sponsible body, and therefore good government was not to be confidently 
reckoned upon on.the part of the Lords. The irresponsibility, powers, and 
privileges, which they possessed, might have been well enough in the times 
when the body was instituted, but the case was very different now. The House 
of Commons had been reformed, and was responsible: what possible reason 
could be assigned why the Lords, a coordinate branch of the Legislature, should 
not, in like manner, be reformed and become responsible? He would now take 
the liberty of reading a notice which he intended to put on the list for 
next session, and which he had had by him ready for some time past. 
The notice was, that he should early next session move the appointment 
of a Select Committee ‘‘to inquire into the number of the Peers in 
Parliament, their qualification and privileges as such; into the constitution 
of that House, its powers, privileges, and immunities; and to consider how far 
that House has fulfilled the important duties of a legislative body, and of the 
High Court of Appeal of Parliament; also, into the manner in which con- 
ferences are held with and communications made between the House of Lords 
and Commons.” The distinctions kept up by the House of Lords, as regarded 
the House of-Commons, were as absurd as they were degrading to the latter 
branch of the Legislature. The Commons, forsooth, were, by a standing reso- 
lution of the Lords, obliged in all conferences with the Lords, to stand un- 
covered, while the Peers sat with their hats on. (‘ Hear, hear!”) The 
Commons, that was to say, were treated by a coordinate branch of the Legis- 
lature as nothing better than a set of degraded petitioners. These ‘ confer- 
ences,” besides, were in fact but a mere mockery and farce, in which two bits 
of paper were handed about. It was a mere mockery, like every thing else 
connected with the House of Lords. The honourable Member opposite might 
smile; but it,was nevertheless the fact, that the whole thing was a mockery, 
only equalled in its absurdity by its mischief. Masters of the community theugh 
the Lords were, they must, in their turn, yield to the march of intelligence, 
to the pressure from without, and condescend to reform themselves, as the 
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Commons had done before them. ( Cheers.) The House of Lords must cor~ 
tect its manifold defects. This was what the People universally demanded. 
But—and it was fit he should add this—no one, no body of men that he had 
had communication with, desized to see the House of Lordsabolished. Every 
one ed with himself in thinking that the Chamber of Peers, while every 
endeavour should be made to render it an effective instrument of good govern~ 
ment, should be preserved. Publiclyand privately, he had ever maintained that 
the’ existence of two Chambers of Legislature was necessary to good govern- 
ment. He could not conceive of a better form of government than that of 
King, Lords, and Commons, provided that each kept within its proper sphere. 
But when he saw one branch of the Legislature absorb the powers of all three, 
and appear to stop all improvement and all reform, then he thought it high 
time that the People should have the matter looked to, and, if possible, make 
that body abandon its usurped domination, and, by working in its own sphere, 
conduce to that purpose for which it was instituted—the maintenance of the li- 
berties and happiness of the People. (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Curuzert Rrrron also gave notice, that next session he would 
move for leave to bring in a bill to relieve the Archbishops and Bishops 
from their attendance in the House of Lords; also for a measure pro- 
viding that where Deans and Chapters had not the cure of souls, the 
profits thereof should be placed in the hands of Commissioners of the 
Crown. 

5. Intsh Trtnes: Dexsrs or THE CLERGY. 


On Saturday, Mr. Sprina Rice moved the House of Commons for 
Teave to bring in a bill to relieve Ministers from the necessity of 
enforcing repayment of the money advanced to the Irish clergy out of 
the Million Loan. This bill had become necessary in consequence of 
the refusal of the Peers to pass the bill of Irish Church Reform sent 
up by the Commons— 

“ Tt is my 7 (said Mr. Rice) to enforce the operation of the law; and I 
must do so, unless relieved from the painful necessity by the authority of the 
Legislature. I think and trust, however, that the House will agree with me 
in considering that it would be most unjust, oppressive, and useless, in those 
cases where it can be made to appear that the clergy have either not received 
any of the money from the tithe tenantry, or are wholly incapable of making 
a@ payment, to call upon them at once to pay their proportion and proceed 
against them for the enforcement of it. The object of the bill I now beg 
Jeave to introduce is not to remit a single farthing of the amount, for I have 
no intention of making ay such proposition ; but to authorize the Government, 
on receiving applications from the clergy, and ona satisfactory case being made 
out, to show that the parties are not in a condition to pay, in such cases to 
authorize the Government to suspend the claim for the instalment which is 
due until the reassembling of Parliament, say until the 5th of April next.” 
( Cheers.) 

Several Members expressed their approbation of the object of the 
bill; and leave was given to bring it in. It was then read a first time. 

On Monday, the bill was read a second time; and on Tuesday, Mr. 
Rice moved that it be committed. 

Mr. Home said, he considered this a most improper measure. The 
clergy of Ireland were undeserving of this relief, since they had in- 
structed their friends in the House of Peers to reject the Tithe Bill, 
by which they were well provided for. He hoped to be informed 
whether the military were to be employed in future in the collection of 
tithes ; and if the reply were unfavourable, he trusted that the House 
‘would assist him in stopping the bill. 

Sir Henry HarpinceE said, Mr. Hume had delivered a most illo- 
Pieal speech; for he said that because the House of Lords threw out 
the Tithe Bill, the Attorney-General should attack the Irish clergy, 
and endeavour to force them to pay money which they had never re- 
ceived, The grant had relieved the landowners rather than the clergy. 
The bill was nothing but a bill of indemnity to Ministers. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, that Sir Henry Hardinge’s speech was a 
happy illustration of his power of blundering. The bill was prospec- 
tive in its nature, and was intended to relieve Ministers from the ne- 
cessity of enforcing acertain Act of Parliament? How could it be 
called a bill of indemnity? The time was coming when justice would 
be done to Ministers,—when those who with pettifogging views, but 
good intent— 

Sir H. Harpince—“ Aye, with good intent "— 

Mr. Rice, after a pause, said— 

Martin, who set fire to the venerable Cathedral of York, was said fo have 
thought he acted wisely and with good intent in such his misdeed. He had also 
heard a statement of a man who with good intent, it was said, had murdered 
his children, to secure to them, as he supposed, eternal happiness hereafter. 


_ But*if fanatics like these committed crimes, Mr. Rice looked not at, neither 


‘would he deal with, their acts, but he would rather look to the consequences. 
Their intents might have been, as they conceived, benevolent, but what were 
the consequences ? 

[This speech of Mr. Rice, and indeed a great portion of what fol- 
lowed, is very badly reported. ] 

Sir Henry Harpince said, he had been most unwarrantably at- 
tacked. With a sneering tone, Mr. Rice had applied the word “ pet- 
tifogging” to him. 

Mr. Ricr—“ I did not at all allude to you.” 


Sir Henry Harpince cared not whether he or his colleagues were 
alluded to. He had not attacked Ministers—he had attacked Mr. 
Hume. He would ask Mr. Rice, who denied that this was a bill of 
indemnity, how long it was since the money should have been collected 
from the clergy? The clergy had acted honestly in refusing the bait 
held out to them. The bill which he had brought forward on the sub- 
ject of tithes had been approved of by Chief Baron Joy, then Irish 
Attorney-General. He retorted the expression “ pettifogging,” with 
the utmost contempt. 

Mr. Rice said, that Sir Henry Hardinge made use of hard, very 
hard language ; but he would only say, that he should no more have 
thought of applying the term “ pettifogging” to him, than that of 
“¢ gallant officer” to the Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been in- 
terrupted in a most disorderly manner by Sir Henry Hardinge—but he 
would let that pass, If this were really a bill of indemnity, it was one 
for Sir Henry Hardinge, not for the present Ministers ; for Sir Henry 
‘was in office at the time the payments became due from the clergy, and 
should have been enforced. 

Sir Henry Harprnce thought that his speech had not deserved the 
heavy retribution it had entailed upon him ; and he was surprised that 


é por 
be Well if Mr. Rice reserved his philippics for more fitting 





Mr. Fiee should have taken the. opportunity to-attack him. It would 


ee? occasions, 
Mr. Rice rejoined— ° 


« T made no attack upon the right honourable and gallant officer. I cannot 
conceive how he imagines that I applied the term “ pettifogging” to him. I 
repeat that I did not make, and that I did not intend to make any attack upon 
him. Ifthe right honourable and gallant officer would only take for his own 
conduct the rule which he has prescribed for mine, it would be better perhaps 
for all parties. No man could do better than recommend to the party with 
whom the right honourable and gallant officer acts, the propriety of acting upon 
such rule; but at the same time Twat say that the right honourable and gal. 
lant officer is the very last person from whom such advice should come. if I 
had made an attack upon the right honourable and gallant officer, I should be 
ready to avow it, to maintain, and, if need were, to repeatit. And yet, after 
my explanation that I did not mean to make any attack upon him, he repeats 
that I did make an attack upon him ; which I utterly and positively deny.” 

Sir Henry HarpinceE again rose. He certainly thought that he 
had been attacked; but as Mr. Rice denied that he had attacked him, 
he must suppose that no attack was intended. 


Mr. Henry Grattan said, that Sir Henry Hardinge would hear 
stronger language from English, not a Irish Members, than that 
used 7 Mr. Rice, on the subject of the Tithe Bill, which the Lords, 
with their usual malignity, had thrown out. (Cries of “ Order!) 
“Trepeat it—with their usual malignity.” Sir Henry Hardinge ought 
to be made responsible for his conduct in this matter— 

He was the Minister for Ireland when the payments under the Million Act 
first became due. ‘Two English Members of Parliament,” continued Mr. 
Grattan, ‘ have got extremely warm on an Irish subject: it is a novelty, and 
Iam glad of it. Iam an Irish Representative, and I hope that I shall remain 
quite cool.” (Great laughter.) Sir Henry Hardinge had accused the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex of being extremely illogical, and yet how had he himself 
argued? He had blamed the Government in very wrathful terms, and why? 
— Because,” said he, ‘‘ the loan which you made to the clergy was in point of 
fact a boon to the landed interestof Ireland.”” Now, he was one of the landown- 
ers of that country, and as a member of the landed interest of Ireland he would 
say, ‘* we received no boon.” ( Cheers fromthe Irish Members.) What was 
it to him, whether the Housegave one million or two millions to the Irish 
clergy ? How was he, how was the landed interest, to benefit by it? The landed 
interest had nothing to do with that million. ‘ But then,” said Sir Henry, 
* this is an act of indemnity.” Now let us consider who it is that requires an 
act of indemnity? It is you—you, who rejected last year the very bill which 
you yourselves introduced this year. ‘ Did not you”—(said Mr. Grattan, 
pointing to the Opposition benches)—* did not you commit the absurdity of 
introducing a bill more severe upon the clergy than that whick your friends in 
the House of Lords threw out fast year? With what face of modesty—for I 
must not, I suppose, say with what face of hypocrisy, but with what face of 
modesty—can you accuse this Government of hostility to the Church—you 
who brought in this year the very measure against which you protested last 
year—against which your friend and champion, the Recorder of Dublin, also 
protested, and which you used as a lever to force the late Administration 
out of power, on the plea that it was calculated to pull down the Church you 
areso anxious to support? You introduced that very measure yourselves, which 
you declared fatal to the best interests of the Church. Do you call that honesty? 
The People of Ireland look upon it, not with contempt, but with that placid in- 
difference which they bestow, not upon the Thimble-riggers, as you call them, 
but upon those who are playing a desperate game at hazard with the passions, 
feelings, and prejudices of the People of Ireland. The right honourable and 
apap officer is playing this game too deep, and I will add, toolong. Though 
ie is an officer, and I believe a gallant officer in the field, let him recollect that 
we are eight millions, (Zaughter on the Opposition, and cries of ‘* Hear, 
hear!” on the Ministerial benches.) Let me tell him, that we will not be 
put down by this delay of justice, or by your incapacity to administer, not the 
affairs of the country, but any measure of benefit to it. You (stretching forth 
his hand and pointing to Sir H. Hardinge)—you were very wroth and indig- 
nant—( Cries of ‘* Order, order!” )—yes, you were very indignant—( Cries 
of ** Order!” repeated)—I have aright to say you, as I mention no names. 
But the gallant officer and his party were very indignant—you who on’ this side 
of the House said that with the assistance of thirty thousand soldiers you could 
not collect the tithes.” 

Sir Henry Harpince—“ I said no such thing.” 


Mr. GratraN—“ You said it was impossible to collect tithes with 
military force.” 

Sir Henry Harprince—* I said no such thing.” 

Mr. Grarran—‘“ I may be mistaken, but I certainly thought you 
did— 

‘You said that you could not collect the tithe—then, will you employ military 
force to collect it? (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) You declined to 
try military force against Roman Catholic Emancipation—will you try it now 
to enforce the collection of tithe? I think the right honourable and gallant 
officer might be more modest in the terms he has applied to my honourable 
friend the Member for Middlesex. Never were arguments more illogical; and 
the right honourable and gallant officer has shown how absurd it is to expect 
that a good soldier in the field will also be a good orator and an excellent prac- 
tical statesman in the senate.” 

Sir Henry HarorncE said, he would not defend himself against 
the absurd attack on him. If he wanted a specimen of absurdity, he 
would point to the speech of Mr. Grattan. 

Mr. Gratrran said— I would rather be absurd than affected; as I 
prefer to be polite rather than impertinent.” 

Mr. Bernat, the Chairman, said that the word “ impertinent ” was 
disorderly, and should be retracted. 

Mr. Gratran said, that if the word “ absurdity ” had not been of- 
fensively used towards him—offensively, not in the word only, but the 
manner-—he should not have used the word “ impertinent.” 

Mr. Bernat again said, the word should be retracted. 

A long and desultory conversation followed. Several Members were 
of opinion that Sir Henry Hardinge had not used the word “ absur- 
dity ” in a sense to justify Mr. Grattan in calling him “ impertinent. 

Mr. Grattan said, if Colonel Perceval, who sat next Sir Henry 
Hardifige, were of that opinion, he would retract the expression. 

Colouel Percevat said, he certainly was of that opinion. 

Mr. Gratran then at once retracted the word ‘ impertinent.” 

Sir Henry Hanprnce was called upon by the Chairman; but 4 
claimed a more unqualified and a fuller retractation than the condition: 
one given by Mr. Grattan. . 3 : 

Mr. Bernat said, that he, the Chairman, was satisfied with the ree 
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ees . Grattan. Several Membersinterfered, Sir. Henny 
5 prem pln olor = a time; but at length yielded,-Mr. Grattan 


t uttering another word. j 
ithe business of the House was proceeded. with; and the bill went 


through the Committee. : : — 
hans night, the bill was read a third time, and passed in the Com- 
mons: and being taken to the House of Lords, was read a first time 


there. 6. Tur Approprtation Act. 


Mr. Srrinc Rice, on Thursday, moved the third reading of the 
Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Hume wished the third reading to be postponed till Monday ; 
for if this bill were passed, the House would let slip the opportunity 
of withholding the Supplies, and discussing the Municipal Bill again, 

Mr. Sprinc Rice. said, that if he stood alone, he would resist Mr. 


Hume’s motion— 7 ; 

Mr. Hume wished for an opportunity of discussing the Municipal Corporations Bill, 
just sent up to the Lords again: Mr. Rice earnestly hoped that there might be no need 
to discuss it again, and that the measure would not-be returned. This House had given 
it the most sedulous, eandid, and-conciliatory.attention ; and whoever was friendly to 
its provisions, and thought they were of any value, would wish that it might never 
come back to the Commons, Ifthere were any decided enemy to its provisions, he could 
not do better than to promote its return, If it, were returned, then indeed the opportu- 
nity of discussion which Mr.. Hume desired would be afforded, But at a moment like 
the present, pregnant, with importaut interests, he entreated the House not, upon any 
imperfect and partial view, to take a step which would materially (and he spoke 
advisedly), most materially, prevent the completion of its wishes, He did not resort to 
apy obvious arguments founded upon the fact that to defer the bill till Monday would 
necessarily prolong the session for another week; but he relied upon the conviction, 
which he thought even Mr. Hume must feel, that to adopt his amendment would tend 
to defeat the very object he contemplated. He did not wish to avoid or to prevent dis- 
cussion, should it become necessary by the return of the bill from the Lords; but he 
trusted that the calm tone observed and:the conciliatory spirit evinced by honourable 
Members—and which did them infinite honour, considering the strength of their con- 
vietions—would have its due effect; since a firm but respectful attitude and demeanour 
were not likely to be, misinterpreted, and would reeommend the measure to the serious 
attention of the other branch of the Legislature. He only asked honourable Members 
to versevere in this course—to be consistent with themselves, and, as friends to the bill, 
to give it the best chance of being passed into a law. He therefore humbly entreated the 
House not to postpone the third reading of the Appropriation Bill; or rather, he 
humbly entreated the honourable: Member for Middlesex to withdraw his amendment. 
(Much cheering from all sides.) : 

Mr. O’Connext hoped that Mr. Hume would. comply with the re- 
quest of Mr. Rice— 

As to stopping the Supplies, that was out of the question : they had been voted by 
the House seriatin; and after having voted them, it ought. never to be said that it had 
any ulterior thought. of retracting them. He put it to Mr. Hume, that whatever he 
could gain by his amendment, he would at all events gain equally when the Appro- 
priation Bill had passed, if the Municipal Corporations Bill were to be returned from 
the House of Lords, Nay, he would then have am additional advantage, for it would 
be seen that all had been done with temper and conciliation. If he were not afraid 
that his own advocacy of the bill would be injurious to its passing~-(Cheers and 
laughter)—he should say that he supported it heartily and unequivocally, If poor, 
paltry considerations of this individual or of that were allowed elsewhere to interfere 
with the sober consideration of a legislative enactment, it might be taken that the 
postponement of the third reading was an intended insult; and it might be urged as a 
reason for rejecting the bill just sent to the Lords, that Mr. Hume had ventured to.ob- 
ject to the Appropriation-clause. ( Cheers.) This might be takenas an indignity, and the 
consequences might be most injurious. The history of this country was.come. to an im- 
portant and an awful crisis, when it was to be ascertained, not in this session, but in the 
next, whether every, beneficial.measure was to be checked and controlled by those over 
whom at present there was no check or control—(Cliers)—whether measures of im- 
mense utility were to be: stepped: in their progress, not on the fair ground of their 
merits or defects, but on grounds that were too futile to be repeated, (Cheers.) Let 
this House act so asto leave,all the fault elsewhere, and abstain. from any thing like 
giving a pretext for a course which all dispassionate men must deprecate. He was 
sure that the country would not have less confidence. in Mr. Hume, who had followed 
one undeviating line of public conduct, because he forbore upon the: present. occasion, 
and allowed the Appropriation Bill to pass. (Much cheering.) 

Mr. Hume wished to know what was the use of the Appropriation 
Act: he had been told it was of no use. What good did it accomplish, 
if it did not enable.the House to withdraw the Supplies— 

He did not wish the Municipal Corporations Bill,to be returned; on thecontrary, he 
had done all that was consistent with his public duty to secure its adoption as a law— 
he had been as ready as any man to yield on many points, But he wished to be in a 
condition-—if the other House rejected the bill, and didnot estimate properly the con- 
descension that had:been shown,and concession, that had been made—to object to the 
final granting of the public money. Hecould not help looking back to what had oc- 
curred last year, when men in full possession of the confidence of the country had been 
excluded from office. By whose advice it had been done, he knew not; but certainly 
not the individual who-had been principally responsible in the new Government, for he 
was at a distance of some thousands of miles, ‘There must, however, have been some 
adviser; and, for aught he knew, what had happened last ycar might occur again. He 
considered it the duty of the House to guard against the possible recurrence of such 
atransaction, The House had the power—or if they had not, they onght to possess it 
—of putting the Supplies into any hands they pleased. They had voted these Supplies 
to a liberal extent to his Majesty; and in his opinion, lest his Majesty should be led by 
evil counsellors to repeat the course of last year, they ought to place the dispensing of 
the Supplies in hands on which they could depend. He could not indeed go so far 
as to say that he contemplated the dismissal of the present Administration, in the same 
manner as that of last year was dismissed; but at the same time, he thought that they 
ought to guard against the possibility of such a proceeding. 

Would Mr. Rice explain further, why he wished the’bill to be read 
at once? 

Mr.’ Sprine Rice put it to.the House, whether, if the passing of the 
Appropriation Bill were postponed, an impression would not be created 
that they wished to reserve a power over the Supplies, in the event of 
the Municipal Bill being sent back from the Lords. (“ Hear, hear!” 
JSrom Mr. Hume.) 


Now, that was a course which, of 
As had been said by 
question of etiquette : 


all others, would be most pregnant with danger. 
Mr. O’Connell, do not let the debate in another place go off ona 
let the discussion be one, and one only, on the merits of the 
amendments we have made in the bill. Mr. Hume had said that he entertained con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s present Ministers; if such were the case, let him allow them, 
pledged as they were on the question of Municipal Reform, to fight their own battle, 
and take their own chance of success. The step which he proposed was eminently 
qualified to weaken the Government in the public opinion; and he called on the majo- 
rity of the House, composing the friends cf the Municipal Reform Bill, not to peril its 
success by crying out it was in danger. A very unfounded statement had been put 
forth out of doors, that he—the person charged with the superintendence of the finances 
of the country—had counselled, or taken a course which countenanced, the stopping of 
e Supplies; and that had been made an argument against the Government, and 
against himself individually, asa member of it. It was scarcely necessary for him to 
say that he had never countenanced such a eourse. 


Mr. T. Duncomse wished to. know distinctly whether the House 
could now stop the Supplies ? 

Mr. Sprine Rice— No.” 

Mr. Duncomse resumed— 

There had been a great misapprehension existing ont of doors that tlie House was 


in a situation to stop the Saspiees and he himself had received a petition from alarge 
th a request that he would vote for taking that course, in 


Portion of his constituents, w 








the event of the House’of Lords rejecting or injuring the Municipal Corporations Re- 
form Bill, The Ch Hor of the Exchequer, however, it now appeared, told them 
that. they could not stop the Supplies; and such being the case, there would be no use 
in adopting Mr, Hume's proposition. 

Mr. Warsurron observed, that 

If the House possessed the power of inserting 4 clause for placing the money. voted 
iu the hands of Commissioners, without the consent of the other House—if they could 
of themselves give final effeet to any proposition of that nature—then they would 
be able to exercise the check alluded to; but if they did uot possess it, it would appear 
that that mysterious power of which Mr, Hume talked was entirely imaginary, Any 
course which they could take would have no effect. There were already inthe hands 
of Government, Exchequer Bills sufficient to carry on the functions of the Govern- 
ment until Parliament should again meet, If it were proper to exercise any power of 
stopping the Supplies, it ought to have been resorted to before they were voted; there 
Was no such power now. 

Mr. Hume referred to the Appropriation Act of 1833, and said’ that 
he might easily move amendments to the effect of granting Supplies 
for nine months instead of twelve; but after a few words from Lord 
Joun Russert, he withdrew his opposition. 


The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 
MIscELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 


Dustin Potice Bit. In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord 
Duncannon moved the secon’ reading of this bill. It was opposed by 
Lord Farnuam, Lord Happineron, Lord Wincniisea, and Lord 
FirZGERALD; on the ground that the Corporation of Dublin had not 
received due notice of such a bill being in progress. Lord Wicktow 
regretted that opposition should be given to so useful and necessary a 
measure. ‘The Duke of Ricumonp strongly pressed the second reading. 
And it was agreed that the bill should be read, but not committed until 
Friday, in order that notice might be given to the Corporation, of 
Dublin. The Marquis of Lonponperry said that the patronage 
created by the bill would be disposed of in the way recommended by 
Mr. O’Connell. Lord Duncannon asked, whether such a suspicion 
was a sufficient reason for opposing any measure? ‘The bill was then 
read a second time. 

On Tuesday, the Marquis of LonponprERry read part of aletter from 
Mr. O’Connell toa Committee at Glasgow who had invited him toa 
public entertainment, in which the sentiments expressed by the writer 
were very hostile to the continuance of the House of Peers. This 
letter, he thought, justified his opposition to the Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Police Bills! Lord HatuErRron said, that the Constabu- 
lary Bill had been framed last year, when Mr. O’ Connell was in oppo- 
sition ; and that he had not introduced it because he feared that gentle- 
man’s hostility to it. Lord Duneannon denied that Mr. O’ Connell 
had had any thing to do with the Dublin Police Bill, beyond proposing 
an amendment to it. The Marquis of LonponpErRRy, in that case re- 
gretted his opposition to the bills: he wished to attack no man wrong- 
fully. Lord SrrancrorD said, that the fear of Mr. O’Comnnell’s hos- 
tility, just admitted by Lord Hatherton, justified the belief in the ex- 
tent of his influence. Lord Hot.anp asked, 

What it was that a constitutional Minister of the Crown should do when a 
matter came under his consideration, if he was not to weigh all the reasons for 
and against propesing it at a particular moment? Should he not consider what 
bill was likely to meet with opposition, and what was not likely to meet with 
it? Heshould wish also to know whether the noble viscount was prepared to 
say whether a bill of this nature might not. be materially injured by the oppo- 
sition of a man of the talents of Mr. O’Connell? 

Here the conversation dropped. 

Last night, their Lordships refused to go into Committee onthe 
bill: so it is lost. 


Music anp Dancine Birt. This-bill’was thrown out on Thurs. 
day; in the House of Peers, on the motion of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury; who moved that it be read a third time that day three months, 
—on the ground that the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, and 
others, should be heard in defence of. their vested rights, on which the 
bill trenched. 


Wirnesses Brisery Inpemnity Bit. 
threw out this bill, on the second reading. 


Crarity Commissioners Bint. On the motion of the Marquis 
of Lanspowns,,last.night, this: bill was,read a third time, and passed, 


Workuovuse Birt. The Marquis of LanspowNner moved the second 
reading of this bill, on Thursday; and took the opportunity of making 
some statements respecting the working of the new Poor-law; from 
which it appeared; that the measure had been put extensively into ope- 
ration, with great success. The bill'was read a second time. 


Tue Duke of CuMBERLAND AND Lorp Piunket. On Wednesday, 
some conversation arose in the House of Peers relative to a speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge; in the course of 
which, the Duke of Cumberland was reported to have charged Lord 
Plunket with virulent malignity. Lord Priunxert asked for an explana- 
tion of this language. The Duke of CumperLanp denied having used 
it; and Lord Piunxrr expressed himself satisfied. The dispute 
originated in a mistake of Lord Plunket, who had stated that an Orange 
Lodge was formed in Dublin College; whereas, though it was called 
the Trinity College Lodge, it was asserted to have no connexion with 
the College. The Duke of Cumberland was reported to have charged 
Lord Plunket with wilful misrepresentation on this head. 


Law or Patents AMENDMENT Birt. On Tuesday, Lord 
BrovucHam moved that their Lordships agree to the Commons’ amend- 
ments on this bill; with the exception of one, which took from the 
bill one of its best provisions, and which he thus explained— 

The difficulty under which a patentee chiefly laboured was this—that if 
the invention was of value, he was scarcely ever secure of a remuneration 
for his labour and his skill; for the pirates—the men who pirated his in- 
vention, and pirated it the more in proportion to its greater value— 
formed a stock purse, and harassed him for years with disputes as to the 
validity of his patent, in courts of law. If the validity of the patent was in 
every instance established, it must be at an immense cost to the patentee; who 
had been employed perhaps during the whole of the fourteen years in expensive 
lawsuits, and had derived but little advantage from: his patent. In this way, 
Watt, the great improver of the steam-engine—the man to whom society was 
so'much indebted—had been almost ruined. To remedy this mischief, the pa- 
tentee generally applied for an act in cases where the patent was applicable to a 
subject of great value, in order to renew the patent for seven or fourteen years. 
This application was, in the first instance, generally made at their Lordshisd 





Last night, the Peers 
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House; but, in cases which warranted it, they might easily imagine that the 
parties opposing the act would use all possible influence against its adoption. It 
‘Was pro; in the present bill, that instead of coming to Parliament, where 
the parties might be put to the great expense of attending with counsel and wit- 
nesses for the space of sixty days; at the end of which time, twelve noble lords, 
who had not heard a word of the evidence, might come down and vote upon it; a 
circumstance which might happen in a patent case as well as in any other— 
(* Order, order !”)—a circumstance which might happen in a patent case, 
though he hoped that it could not happen in any other—( Laughter )—and the 
party might thus be defeated in obtaining what he was fairly entitled to. It 
Was proposed, therefore, to transfer the adjudication of a claim of this sort for a 
renewal of the patent, from their Lordships’ House to the tribunal of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, where no such influence could ever pre- 
vail. This tribunal was admitted to be well contrived for the purpose; yet the 
Erion had been removed from the bill by the Commons. Now the public 
looked upon this as one of the best parts of the bill, and on its removal asa 
jewel torn out of a crown. He should therefore recommend, that, with respect 
to this alteration, their Lordships should take the only proper course without 
rer, paper the amendment, which would, in fact, amount to throwing out the 
bill; and that they should at once adopt the other amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to; and a conference with the 
Commons was requested on the subject of the one objected to by Lord 
Brougham. 


TitHEs on Turnirs anp TitHes Recovery Brit. These bills 
passed through the House of Peers, with some amendments, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. On Wednesday the amendments were agreed to by 
the Commons, on the motion of Captain PrcuELt. 


Convucr or GENERAL Dartinc: On Tuesday, Mr. Tooxe brought 
up the report of the Committee on General Darling’s conduct: it 
acquitted the General of improper treatment of Sudds and Thompson, 
and stated that there was no evidence adduced in support of the other 
charges. Sir Henry HarvincE wished the report to be printed sepa- 
rately, for the sake of speedy circulation. The Speaker objected to 
this; and Sir Henry gave way. Mr. Actionny said— 

There was an allegation in the report that no evidence had been offered in 
support of the other charges against Guseral Darling besides those involved in 
the case of Sudds and Thompson. That was true as a matter of fact; but the 
inference ought not to be drawn from it, that the Committee had come deliberately 
—— same opinion the subject of the other charges, as in the case of the two 
soldiers. 

Dr. Bownrine, one of a small minority in the Committee, was pro- 
ceeding to speak on the subject, but was called to order by Dr. 
NIcHoLi, 

_ Mr. Tvurx said, the Committee had been unfairly treated ; an addi- 
tion having been made to the report after several Members had left 
the room under the impression that it was complete. 


Tue Stavery Loan. Last night, Mr. Hume submitted to the 
House a string of resolutions, containing long figure statements, in 
order to prove that Mr. Rice has borrowed the fifteen millions on 
disadvantageous terms. Mr. Rick maintained that Mr. Hume’s calcu- 
lations were utterly wrong ; and after a brief discussion, the resolutions 
were negatived; and a resolution moved by Mr. Ricr approving of 
the terms of the loan, was carried without a division. 


SEssIoNAL OrpERS. On Wednesday, the House of Commons 
went into Committee on the Sessional Orders ; and agreed to the usual 
vote of 12007. to Mr. Bernal, Chairman of the Ways and Means; on 
whom Mr. Sprinc Ricr pronounced a warm eulogium. A sum of 
2001. was also voted to the Chaplain of the House, in lieu of request- 
ing the King to present him with some preferment. Mr. RurHven 
said that 200/. was a paltry sum: it ought to have been 500/. Mr. 
Winks observed, that it was not given asa remuneration, but a compli- 
ment, 


; 5 The Court. 

Tue King and Queen dined on Monday with the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and a select party, at Kew Palace. 

On Wednesday, the King, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, came to 
town to hold his Levee. Among the company, were the Duke of 
Wellington, Lords Jersey, Lichfield, Roden, Denman, and Marybo- 
rough, Sir Frederick Roe, Sir John Ross, General Darling, and Cap- 
tain Ellice. The principal Officers of State and of the Household 
attended, as usual. After the Levee was over, the King gave audi- 
ences to Lord Melbourne, Lord Auckland, General Darling, Lord 
Hill, and Lord John Russell. The Duke of Cumberland visited the 
King, and then:his Majesty returned to Windsor. _ ; 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria left Kensington 
Palace on Thursday, ona visit to the Archbishop of York. Their 
Royal Highnesses intend to be present at the York Festival. 








The Metropolis. 

ings to petition Parliament to reject the alterations of the Peers 
in et esiclpel Bill have been held during the week, in the Tower 
Hamlets, the Ward of Portsoken, the parishes of St. James, St. Mar- 
garet, St. George in the East, and other parts of the Metropolis and 
the adjoining districts. At all these meetings there was but one feel- 
ing of indignation at the contemptuous treatment of the People by the 
Peers. 

A meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge was held on Tuesday, at the 
residence of Lord Kenyon, the Deputy Grand Master, in_ Portman 
Square. The Duke of Cumberland presided; and, according to an 
account of the proceedings published in several of the papers, but whose 
correctness cannot be relied on, the “ Illustrious ” Duke again averred 
his ignorance of the existence of Orange Lodges in the Army; and 
stated, that although he could not see how societies whose principles 
were so excellent could do harm any where, he had caused all the war- 
rants under which Lodges were held to be annulled. He complained 
‘bitterly of the attacks which had been made on his character ; and de- 
nounced some secret traitor, who bad divulged the proceedings of the 
Orangemen. He disapproved of Colonel Fairman’s running away ; 
but declared that he would himself have resisted any attempts to search 
his house under a House of Commons’ warrant. Old Lord Wynford, 
who has not been able to take his seat this session in the House of 
Peers, left a sick bed to attend the meeting. He proposed a string of 


resolutions eulogistic of the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland. 
Duke, in reply, declared, that although he was about to rete 
bosom of his family” on the Continent, he would at any time when 
“duty called” return to England. Mr. Randle Plunket and Colonel 
Verner each delivered speeches of somelength. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Lord Kenyon, and the meeting broke up. 

A meeting of the creditors of Mr. Richard Mee Raikes, late 
Governor of the Bank of England, was held on Saturday; when the 
Hindoostan Insurance Company appeared by its Secretary, and proved 
to the amount of 12,000/., making a total sum of various debts already 
entered against the estate of 68,355/. 8s. 9d. The Commissioner was 
informed, that in consequence of several other proofs being expected 
from India, no further dividend could be declared on the old proofs. 
The balance in hand, however, was more than sufficient to pay a divi- 
dend of three shillings in the pound upon the new proofs; thus placing 
the old and new creditors, who have proved their debts, upon the same 
footing. The dividend was declared on the new proofs. 

Bartholomew Fair was opened on Thursday, by the Lord Mayor and 
other civic authorities. After the necessary forms had been gone 
through, the usual amusements commenced. 


At the Bow Street Office, on Wednesday, a known thief, naried 
Woolley, was charged with robbing a Polish gentleman of his purse, 
containing upwards of 10/. in Chancery Lane, and with assaulting the 
constable and others who took him into custody. The facts were proved ; 
and Mr. Halls, the Magistrate, committed him for trial, and ordered 
the complainant to be bound over to prosecute. The gentleman 
said, it was quite impossible that he could become the prosecutor, as 
he was to embark for Russia on Saturday, and should be liable to a 
heavy fine if his absence were prolonged. Mr. Halls said he could 
not help that, though he regretted the inconvenience he would be put to. 

He felt himself bound in justice to the public to call upon the prosecutor to 
enter into his personal recognizance in the sum of 40/.; and under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, he must further call upon him to find two suffieient 
sureties in the sum of 20/. each, to answer for his appearance at the Sessions to 
prosecute the prisoner. 

The complainant said, it was utterly out of his power to find bail ; 
so the Magistrate ordered him to be locked up. ‘Soon afterwards, 
Mr. Halls was told that he was behaving with great violence; where- 
upon he was ordered into the Police-room again; and Mr. Halls 
said that 
+ + « in consequence of what had oceurred since he had been locked up, he felt 
bound to increase the amount of the recognizances he had before demanded. He 
therefore called upon him to enter into his own security for 100/., and two 
housekeepers in the sum of 50/. each, to insure his attendance at the Sessions to 
prosecute; and in the event of his not finding the required bail, the Magistrate 
informed him that he must be committed to prison until the trial of the 
prisoner. 

He was again removed in custody. 

On Thursday, Lord Dudley Stuart call at the office, to intercede for 
the poor fellow; and suggested that his sworn deposition might be 
taken ; but Mr. Halls said that the ends of justice would be defeated 
thereby. So there the matter rests. 

[ This is evidently the same case as that which we had noticed among 
the Topics of the Day, under another title. Does it not prove, in the 
strongest manner, the necessity of appointing a public prosecutor? 
According to the present law, the person robbed may undergo what is 
to him a severer punishment than that which the thief is subjected to. 
In the island of Cuba, when a erime is committed, all the parties, the 
accused, the person injured, and the witnesses, are thrown into gaol 
together. Consequently, whera person is robbed in broad daylight, all 
who see the offence committed, scamper off as fast as possible, with the 
police afterthem. Weare not much better off in this country. Unless 
a man is known, and what is called “respeetable,” it is ruinous to 
attempt to obtain justice. Tbe unlucky Pole will rue the day when he 
came to England, where the Magistrates are so careful to “ prevent the 
ends of justice from being defeated.” We wonder not at the violence 
of the complainant : he must think this a fine country for robbers, and 
wish himself again at Warsaw. ] 

Isaac Linton, a soldier in the Coldstream Guards, was remanded 
from the Marlborough Street Office on Monday, on the charge of stab- 
bing a person named Trindel, with his bayonet. - 

Christopher Bunbury was committed frem the Marylebone Office on 
Wednesday, on a charge of attempting to poison his wife, who lived 
apart from him with another man. 


There haye been an unusual number of accidents, and attempts at 
suicide, this week. We subjoin accounts of some of them. 

On Wednesday night, a fire broke out in a lodging-house in the 
“‘ Rookery” in St. Giles’s parish, The poor Irish, who abound in this 
neighbourhood, were greatly alarmed; and the street was filled with 
men, women, and children, running about half naked, and carrying away 
some of their moveables. Through the exertions of the firemen, the 
damage was confined to the house where the fire commenced. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. Stanninought, who keeps a library and 
newspaper-office in the Edgeware Road, cut the throat of one of his 
children, a boy nine years old, and then stabbed himself in the breast, 
but not dangerously. It appears that his spirits had been for some 
time in a depressed state; and on Thursday he took his son, who was 
left alone with him in the house (his wife and other children being out 
of town), to see the “ Infernal Machine” in Coventry Street. This 
exhibition appears to have driven him mad. He went to bed in a state 
of great agony ; and the next morning, in a fit of frenzy, killed his son. 

Miss Allingham, eldest daughter of a gentleman residing 1n Bryanston 
Square, leaped out of the dickey of a chariot on Wednesday, on its way 
out of town with the family, in Hyde Park. She was seriously injure 
by contusions on the head. il acid ikl halk wan 

On Wednesday night, as the groom of the Marquis ot Du 
riding a very valeskiolnas: belonging to the Marquis, along the Edge- 
ware Road, near Maida Hill, it suddenly took fright, became quite un- 
manageable, and plunged headlong into an excavation in the road, in- 
tended for a sewer, which was about fifteen feet deep. The groom 





escaped with but trifling injury, but the horse was killed on the spot 
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Miss Henderson, an elderly maiden lady residing in Francis Street, 
Walworth, was burned almost to death on Tuesday, while arranging 
her clothes in her bedroom previous to a keg eee trip the next day 
to Margate. She cied soon after reaching St. Thomas's Hospital. The 
servant who came to her aid was also much burned. 

Sarah Flack, a servant at a house in Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, attempted to drown herself in the Serpentine River, on Wed- 
nesday, in consequence of some love disappointment. She was saved 
by a policeman, and conveyed St. George’s Workhouse: where she 
lies in a dangerous state. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Elizabeth Rogers, who refused to give her 
address, threw herself into the canal in St. James’s Park. Two Polish 
gentlemen, walking on the banks, contrived, with the assistance of a 
constable, to rescue her, though not before she was nearly exhausted. 





The Country. 

The provincial news this week consists almost entirely of accounts 
of meetings to petition the House of Commons not to sanction the 
mutilation of the Municipal Bill by the Irresponsible branch of the 
Legislature. The most numerous assembly was at Wakefield, on 
Monday; when the Reformers of the West Riding of York, to the 
number of 15,000, passed spirited resolutions, expressive of confidenee 
in Ministers, and regret and astonishment at the conduct of the Peers. 
A petition to the House of Commons was agreed to. Sir F. L. Wood 
was in the chair; but the chief speakers were Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Lord Milton. The former apologized for his absence from Parliament 
by saying, that his individual voice would have had no effect in arrest- 
ing the course of the majority, and that he had left his proxy with Lord 
Radnor. He condemned the conduct of the Peers as revolutionary and 
impolitic; and expressed his approbation of the conduct of Ministers, 
and of the leading provisions of the bill. [Lord Fitzwilliam ought to 
have been in his place in the House of Peers, where Lord Melbourne 
has greatly needed the support of men of his high character and im- 
mense possessions. Who was to know that he had given his proxy to 
Lord Radnor if Besides Lords Fitzwilliam and Milton, Sir E. M. 
Vavasour, Sir W. B. Cooke, and Mr. W. R. Stansfield, addressed the 
assembly. The requisition to the Sheriff to call this meeting was 
signed by 700 of the gentry and freeholders of the Riding. 


The other principal meetings have been at Wolverhampton, Frome, 
Gateshead, Ludlow, Romsey, and Stockport. 


It seems that the Birmingham Political Union is in process of reor- 
ganization. The following address has been issued by the Council. 
“Town Hall, Aug, 29, 1835. 

“Fellow Countrymen! The time is come! The crisis is desperate! Shall the 
People or the Lords govern this great conntry? That is the question. Shall a handful 
of factious Peers rule the high-spirited People of England? Your implacable enemies, 
the Tories, threaten you with war! civin war!! You beat them in 1832, and by the 
same means may beat them again in 1835. Let your watchword be now as then, 
Union! Union! Your old tried friends, the Political Council, are at their posts. Let 
the standard of the Union be again unfurled, and rally around it. The eyes of all 
England are upon the People of Birmingham. Display the same undaunted courage 
and perseverance you have displayed before, and victory is secure, 

“ The Council will call a public meeting without delay. 

“ By order of the Council, “«P, H. Munrz, Chairman.” 
“GEORGE Epmonps, Hon, Sec 
The friends of Civil and Religious Liberty in Manchester have’ 
invited Mr. O’Connell to a public dinner; and Mr. O’Connell has 
accepted the invitation, in the following letter to the gentleman who 
was the organ of communication between him and the men of Man- 
chester. The letter will repay perusal ; for it is full of just and liberal 
sentiments, pithily and powerfully expressed. 
“ London, lst September 1835. 

“My Dear S1r—I had the honour to receive this morning the letter which you and 
several other gentlemen of Manchester and its vicinity have done me the honour to 
send, inviting me to a public dinner, as a token of your appreciation of my exertions 
in favour of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

“Permit me to request that you will be so good as to do me the honour of informing 
those gentlemen, that I accept the invitation with sentiments of the greatest pleasure 
and truest pride. 

“You do me but justice in thinking that my life is devoted to the advancement of the 
great principles of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

“ Civil Liberty is nothing but justice reduced into action. It drives the unjust, the 
‘peculator, the underworked public officer, the partial judge, the squanderer of the 
public purse, from power, from station, from the ae yen of doing wrong. It gives 
to the People equal laws, good laws, cheap laws. It leaves to every honest man the full 
enjoyment of all his property not indispensably required to defray, in the most economic 
manner, the general government of all. It scruples to levy a tax almost as it would 
scruple a robbery; and it has its bases in the utmost possible extension of popular 
control over all public functionaries, with one only, and a safe exception. 

“Religious Liberty is, | own it, more dear to mestill. Religion is the most important 
and awful concern of human existence; but its tenets are matters between man and his 
Creator. It is the great Creator who alone can see the hearts of men; and he alone can 
judge how far each of us is sufficiently sincere, and sufficiently cautious in the adoption 
and maintenance of his religious belief. Our fellow men have nothing to do with it. 
The law of man is impious, I would say blasphemous, when it usurps the province of 
God, and in the pride of its usurpation dares to coerce conscience and to attempt to 
compel belief. I feel that in vindicating freedom of conscience I vindicate our common 
Christianity trom the foul stain of persecution. 

“Pardon me for obtruding these thoughts upon you; but the compliment you pay to 
my exertions on behalf of Civil and Religious Liberty has forced me to pour out my 
heart before you, rejoicing at the sympathy you evince for the prosperity of that sacred 

cause, 
“Will you allow me to name Monday, the 7th instant,as the day of my arrival in 
Manchester? You may reckon with certainty on my being with you before four o’clock 
‘on that day, I have the honour to be, of you and of your fellow subscribers, 
“The very respectful faithful servant, 
7 “ Danie O’ConNELL.” 
A dinner was given to Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth, on Thursda 
F § 5 y 
evening, by about two hundred gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood. Sir Robert delivered a long speech, in defence of his conduct 
as Premier, and of his more recent proceedings in Parliament. He 
also dwelt upon the necessity of respecting the privileges of the Peers ; 
and quoted some accounts of outrages in America, to prove that 
Monarchy was better than Republicanism. 





The following extracts from different country papers—and they are 
‘only a sample of many—will prove the activity of both Reformers and 
Tories with a view to the registration. 


In the West Riding, and probably through the kingdom generally, 


the Tories have, we fear, presented a much greater number of objec- 
‘tions to the names on the é. 


borough of Leeds, 
formers to attend 


verseers’ lists than the Reformers. In the 
the professional gentlemen employed by the Re- 
to the lists of voters have determined to be equal 








with the Tories, and they have more than succeeded. The Blues, 


acting on the principle above-mentioned—that is, objecting where 
there was even the chance of successs-have sent in the prodigious 
number of 1636 objections ; but the gentlemen employed by the Re- 
formers have for once beaten them hollow, for they have o jected to 
nearly 2600. _The numbers objected to by the Reformers are—for the 
township of Leeds 1923, for the out townships 675, total 2598, —Leeds 
Mercury. 

About 1000 objections to voters claiming to be on the West Riding 
List have been made in the Huddersfield district ; near 700 of which 
have been made by the Tories, and the remainder by the Liberals, 
Leeds Mercury. 

There have been about twenty-three notices of objections to vote 
served by the friends of Mr. Pusey, on persons who have claimed to 
vote in Newbury parish. The Reform Registration Society have 
served none. The state of the registry here is very favourable to the 
Reform interest.—Reading Mercury. 

We understand that, in the Birmingham district alone, more than 
eight hundred notices of objection have been served by the Tories, 
who repeat their game of 1833; and about five hundred similar notices 
by their opponents, who have not, this year, suffered themselves to be 
caught napping, but were prepared for retaliation in case of the Tory 
game being renewed.—Birmingham Journal. 

The Western district of Glamorgan was thrown into considerable 
excitement on Tuesday morning, by the Tories serving notices of ob- 
jections, in a most vexatious and indiscriminate manner, upon a great 
many respectable freeholders resident in the Hundreds of Swansea 
and Llangafelach. It appears, upon the admission of the prime mover 
and instigator, that he had signed about six hundred blank printed 
forms of objection, and had forwarded them with instructions to his 
professional agents, who selected the objects to be annoyed, regardless 
whether many of them had freeholds or not.— Cambrian. 

Objections have been made to no less than 297 of the freemen of 
Worcester, on the Town Clerk’s roll; of which 242 proceed from the 
Liberal party; and the objections on both sides in the Householder’s 
list, are, we hear, few short of 150. In the latter, we understand, are 
included objections to the claims of all the Prebendaries of the 
Cathedral.— Worcester Herald. 

The Overseers of Macclesfield have received notices of objections 
against three only of the borough voters ; but against the list of voters 
claiming to be entitled to vote for the county, in respect of property 
situate within the borough, they have received 46 notices of objection. 
Of these, 36 are against parties on what is termed the Liberal side of 
politics and 10 against Conservatives.——Macclesfield Courier. 

We understand the number of objections and claims delivered for 
the Isle of Wight and Borough, are upwards of one thousand. Hamp. 
shire Telegraph. 





The Earl of Winchilsea has recently been very profuse in his dis- 
tribution of fawns to various individuals residing in the villages around 
Haverholm. Beneficent as his Lordship may appear to be, some of 
his lynx-eyed neighbours have discovered that the noble earl has con- 
ferred his presents of young deer only upon such 4s are qualified to 
vote.— Stamford Mercury. 

That the ensuing Doncaster races will be of a character more at- 
tractive and splendid than has been witnessed for a series of years, is 
heard on all hands. Putting out of the question the excellence of the 
accommodations in the town, which cannot certainly be surpassed, to 
the mere spectator the scene which will be presented will be of the most 
attractive and gratifying description. In addition to the visit of the 
Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, for whom preparations 
in the grand stand are about to be made, it is expected, besides the at- 
tendance of a host of the nobility, that the Duke de Nemours, son of 
Louis Philip, the King of the French, will be present. To the sport- 
ing world the St. Leger, as well as several other races, will be in- 
teresting in the highest degree. For the former alone, the number of 
horses is unprecedentedly large; and the interest connected with the 
race will be established by the single consideration that the first and 
second for the Derby, and the first and second for the Oaks, will be 
placed in competition for the St. Leger. In addition, also, to the long 
team at Pigburn, the Queen of Trumps, Verbena, and Preserve, are 
daily expected in Doncaster ; as the ground, in consequence of the pre- 
valence of the late rains, is in excellent order. In short, in point of 
attraction and interest, the ensuing races will, if possible, be unpre- 
cedented.—Doncaster Gazette, August 29. 

The Norwich Silk Company have in their possession at this present 
time about 1,500 mulberry-trees, from which they have produced a 
sample of silk; and provided they had the means to raise a laboratory 
and purchase more trees, they could to a greater extent benefit them- 
selves and likewise the city at large, by employing a number of hands. 
—WNorfolk Chronicle. 


Mr. Thomas Berry, who was for many years an Army Quarter- 
master, and lately accepted the commutation, was killed a few days 
ago, by being thrown out of, and run over by, one of the trains on the 
Leeds and Selby Railway. He was found between two waggons 
which had been thrown on end, his head immersed in oil of vitriol. 

The Reverend Mr. Teasdale, of Luckington in Wiltshire, shot his 
man-servant on Thursday week, mistaking him for a robber. Mr. 
Teasdale happened to ick out of his bedroom-..window about two in 
the morning, and observed a man going out of the house; he got his 
loaded pistols, and called to the fugitive; who made no answer: Mr. 
Teasdale fired, and wounded him in the thigh, so severely that, in spite 
of medical aid, he died twelve days after. A Coroner’s Jury found a 
verdict—‘* Shot by mistake for a robber.” It was stated that several 
attempts had recently been made to rob Mr. Teasdale’s house. [That 
might be; but still, as the man was going from the house and putting 
no person’s life in danger, and as*Mr. Teasdale is a clergyman, it 
would have been as well as if he had not been “ quite so hasty with his 
flint.”’] 

Green, a cotton-spinner of Manchester, cut his wife’s throat on 
Monday, in a fit of jealousy. He did not deny his crime ; and was 
taken while combing his hair, very coolly, before a looking-glass. 











FHE SPECTA'TOR. 








“sg SCOTLAND. 

The Tories are fond of asserting that the change in the Seottish 
Municipal system has thrown the government of the towns into the 
hands of men of comparatively small property. Lord Lyndhurst 
stated this with respect to Glasgow, but he was proved to have been 
misinformed; and we find from the Scotsman, that the aggregate rents 

id for shops by the members of the Old Town- Council of Edin- 

urgh within the police-bounds, was 1056/., while that of the new is 
1556/. So faras regards shop-rents ; now as to house-rents— 

“ Old Town. Council,—Of the 33 members of the Unreformed Town-Council, in office 
from November 1832 to November 1833, there were 29 who lived within the bowuds of 
Police; and the present aggregate rents of the houses which they then occunied, ac- 
cording to the Police survey for 1835, amount to 1209/.; giving an average of 4.44, 138. 9d, 
for each. Ofthese 29 members, there are 10 whose house-rents are 504. aad upwards, 
and 19 whose rents are under 50/.; or, to take the lowest point in the scale, there are 
16 whose rents are 30/, and upwards, and 3 whose rents ave under 302, ; 

* New Town-Council.—Of the 33 members in the present Council, 3% live within the 
bounds of Police ; and their aggregate house-rents amount to 14C0/.; giving an average 
of 45/, 16s. 3d. foreach. Of these 32 members, there are 12 whose rents are 50/, and up- 
wards, and 20 whose rents are under 50/.; or, there are 22 whose rents are 302. and up. 
wards, and 10 whose rents are under 30/. 

“We see, then, that whether we take shop-rent or house-rent as the test, the new 
Council decidedly surpasses the old in respectability, both as traders and private individuals : 
and the old Council of 1832 was at least equal, if not superior, to the average of its pre- 
decessors.”” F ; F 

The Registration Courts for Banffshire have closed with con- 
siderable advantage to the Reformers. ‘The Aberdeen Herald says that 
every inch of ground has been fought on either side, and that if the 
success be followed up by prompt and energetic measures, Banffshire 
will at length be emancipated, 

The foundation-stone of the marble monume:t, at Greenock, in 
memory of James Watt, was laid on Tuesday sennight, with much 
ceremony, by Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, assisted by the Provost and 
Magistrates of Greenock, and a procession of the Masonic Lodges, 














fliseellancous. 

It is believed that the Earl of Minto will succeed Lord Auckland 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The following order, which has been issued from the Horse Guards, 
is deserving of much attention, particularly from Field Marshal the 
Duke of Cumberland, General the Duke of Gordon, and the various 
other noblemen and gentlemen who are members of Orange Lodges 
while they have the honour of holding his Majesty’s commission. If 
they do not either resign their commissions or vacate their seats in the 
Lodges, all the officers of the Army will be fully employed in hold- 
ing Courts-martial. The order, it will be observed, is very strict, and, 
we must add, very proper. — Courier. 

“GENERAL ORDER, 
“ Horse Guards, 3lst August 1835. 

“Lord Hill has reason to apprehend, that the orders prohibiting the introduction of 
Orange Lodges into the Army have not been duly communicated to the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates; or, if communicated, that they have not been sufti- 
ciently explained and understood. 

“His Lordship now. refers Commanding Officers of regiments to the Confidential 
Circular Letters of the 1st of July 1822, and 14th November 1829, upon the foregoin 
subject ; and declares, that any officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, who shal 
hereafter institute or countenance an Orange Lodge, or any other meeting or society 
whatsoever, for party purposes, in barracks, quarters, or camp, shall be brought to trial 
before a general court-martial for disobedience of orders. 

“His Lordship, moreover, peremptorily forbids the attendance of either officer or 
soldier at Orange Lodges, by whomsoever or wheresover held, 

“The present Order is to be read to the troops periodically on the Parade with the 
Articles of War. 

“ By command of the Right Honourable 
“ GeneRaL Lonp Hii, Commanding-in Chief, 
“Jonn Macponap, Adjutant-General.” 

The Duke of Cumberland left London yesterday morning, and is now 
on the road to Berlin, where he will soon be ‘in the bosom of his 
family.” Mr. Hume has put the “illustrious.” Grand Master of the 
Orangemen to flight. 





Norman Maclean, a witness who was committed to the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms for prevarication before the Committee on 
General Darling’s conduct, escaped from the Westminster Hotel, 
Westminster Bridge, on Sunday ; and has not since been heard of. 

Since 1825, nineteen persons have been given into. custody by order 
of the House of Commons, eleven of them in the present session. 
The disparity is caused by the great number of cases.of Tory bribery 
brought before Parliament. 

The Bishop of London, who is gone to Holland, will preach a 
sermon on Sunday next in the Episcopal church of Rotterdam, and on 
the following day confirm the new members of that chureh. 





THE ARMY. 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, Aug. 31.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. F. A. 
Yorke to be First Lieut. vice A. F. Campbell, resigned ; Second Capt. L. A. Hall to be 
Capt. vice Reid, placed on temporary half-pay; First Lieut. G. Dalton to be Second 
Capt, vice Hall; Second Lieut. C. Skyring to be First Lieut. vice Dalton. 

oyal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. F. A. Griffiths to be Second Capt. vice Col- 
quhoun, placed on temporary half-pay ; Second Lieut. W. W. Jones to be First Lieut. 
vice Griffiths, 

War-Orrice, Sept. 4.--4th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Lieut. L. Place to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Armit, who retires; Cornet W. A. Rose to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Place; T. W. Vokes, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Rose. 1st Drags.—Lieut, 
J. Dalton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Curteis, who retires; Cornet R. M. Croft to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Dalton; E. H. Lloyd, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Croft. 17th Light Drags—C. F. Davidson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Thompson, whose appointment has not taken place. 8th Foot—fnsign S. Brown to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Bewes, whose appointment has not taken place; Ensign C, 
Harte, from half-pay Dillon's Regt. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Browne. 9th 
Foot— Lieutenant Studholme Brownrigg to be Adjutant, vice Donnelly promoted, 
10th Foot—Captain Gervas Power to be Major, by purchace, vice Waller, who 
retires; Lieutenant Henry Onslow to be Capt. by purchase, vice Power; Ensign 
C. Harford, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Onslow; J. Garvock, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
orn vice Hartford, 14th Foot--Staff Assist.-Surg. J. T. Telfer, to be Assist-Surg. 

h Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Brannan, from the 28th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur. 
chase, vice Deacon, appointed tothe 6lst Foot, 45th Foot—Lieut, G. H. Clarke to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Landon, who retires; Ensign H. A. Cumberlege to be Lieut. 
©a paar hase, vice Clarke; G. A. L. Blenukinsopp, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 

Cumberlege. 48th Foot—H. Bromley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dal- 

- Ty + promoted. 60th Foot—Lieut. C.O. Leman to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Strongitharm, who retires ; Second Lieut, R. B. Levett to be First Lieut, by purchase, 

vice ayly, who retires; Second Lieut. J, J. O’Neil Power to be First Lieut. by pur- 

chase, vice Leman; Hon. J, E, H, Thurlow to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Le- 

vett; R. I. Dansey, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Power, 61st. Foot— 

Lieut. E. M‘Donnell to be Captain, without purchase, vice. Harris, deceased ; Ensign 

W. F. Hoey to be Lieut. vice M‘Donnell; Ensign C. C. Deacon, from the 39th Foot, to 
be E nsign, vice Hoey. 67th Foot—Lieut. F. F. L. Dayrolles, from half pay 18th Light 
Dragoons, to be Lieut, without purchase; vice"Bolton, promoted ; Ensign W. Gomm to 


. 










be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Dayrolles, who retires; Ensign and Adjutant Willi 
Fisher to have, tho rank of Lieut ;. Ensign J. Foott, from half-pay 96t * sto nm 
sign, vice Dreres, deceased ; C, B, Hague, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Gomm. 
Tist Foot—-Lieut. Sir H. Dalrymple, Bart. from half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut., vice * 
J. Lawson, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; W. Hope, Gent., to be Ensign by 
purchyse, vice Strangways, who retires. 76th Foot—C. Fenwick, Gent,, to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Warden, who retizes, 80th Foot—Lieut. G. Denshire, to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Falconar, who retires; Ensign W. F. Christie to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Denshire. 82a Foot—Lieut. C. 8. Eustace to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Elliott, who retires; Ensign T, W. Hornby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Eustace, 
J. C. Maclachlan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Hornby, 89th Foot—Lieut,. 
Col, R. Doherty, from the lst West India Regt. to be Lieut.-Col, vice H. R. Hartley, 
who retires upon half-pay Unattached; Staff-Assist-Surg. J. Gillice to be Assist.. 
Surg. 99th Foot—Ensign H. A. Ouvry to be Lieut. by purehase, viee Werge, who 
retires; A, W. Reed, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Ouvry, 
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F. A. Z. is informed that we never insert volunteer critiques, on. any subject : if we did 
our own strictures would lose their authority, whatever it may be worth, and our 
columns be defaced by the puffs of interested parties and their friends, With 
regard to the work in question, we saw from the beginning that it wanted the ele- 
ments of popular success ; and if the meritorious and well-meaning projector cannot 
afford to carry it on at a loss, it will be more prudent to submit to the definite 
sacrifice already incurred, than to goon augmenting it. The only other course is, 
to maintain the work by a liberal annual subscription of those readers who appre. 
ciate its value, and its benefit to the locality. 





™ os re r 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur; 

All the Ministers attended a meeting of the Cabinet Council this 
afternoon, at the Foreign Office. 

The Lords met at four o’clock ; and after several bills had been for- 
warded a stage, Lord ELLENzoROUGH read some resolutions agreed to 
by a Committee appointed to confer with the Commons on the subject 
of the amendments to the Municipal Bill, His Lordship stated, that 
the Committee had felt it their duty to add to the resolutions a report ; 
which he also read. It set forth that the Peers were sensible of the 
spirit of conciliation by which the Commons were actuated ; that, in 
accordance with that spirit, they had refrained from insisting on several 
amendments which they deemed necessary to the good working of the 
Municipal Bill ; and that they entertained a hope, that the amendments 
made by both Houses would give quiet and contentment tothe country, 
As soon as Lord ELLensornovucH had finished his palaver, Lord 
ME.zourneE said, that he had always. opposed the amendments, and 
could not concur with the reasons by which they were supported. He 
had not changed his opinion; and he feared that the insisting on those 
amendments would be attended with consequences which all might 
regret. ‘The report and resolutions were agreed to, and their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 

Lord Joun Russet has issued a cireular to all the Liberal Members 
now in London, requesting them to remain in town till Monday even- 
ing, to consider the last amendments of the Lords. 





Last night, the Duke of WELLINGTON stated without reserve, that 
he had assigned to Lord Lynpuurst the duty of superintending the 
mangling of the Municipal Bill in the House of Peers. It is also 
known, that at the Duke’s bidding, Prrt left town, when it was found 
necessary to give way to the more violent of the Tory Peers. But 
WELLINGTON pursues the same tactics in Parliamentary as in the 
Peninsular warfare—he retreats in good order when he is unable with- 
out too great loss to maintain his ground, but is ever on the watch to 
regain his lost position. With this view, he summoned his ‘ man” 
again to town on Monday; the sagacious Mr. Bitty Homes 
having advised that the time was come when he could be of use. 
Peet. did his master’s bidding, and is again among his Tam- 
worth friends,—well-pleased, no doubt, at having obtained leave of 
absence ; for bitterly do the hearty Tories revile him for spoiling their 
work—‘“* renegade” and “ Radical” as he is in their eyes. ‘Thus it 
appears, that after all, the Duke is the master, and LynpHurst and 
PEEL, each in his separate sphere, only execute his: commands, 





It is plain that Lord Lynpuurst has got “the length of Lord 
Brovcuam’s foot” (in vulgar parlance), though Lord BrovenaM 
very probably imagines that Lynpuursr is his tool. Any one, how- 
ever, who takes the trouble to pass an evening in the House of Lords, 
will soon see how the land lies. Last night, for example, Lord 
Brovucuam’s eulogy of his crafty rival was evidently suggested out of 
doors by the object of it. Lord Broucuam took the opportunity to 
talk half a column about: himself. Everybody will laugh at that; but 
Lynpuurst will take care, and so will his party, to derive some solid 
advantage from the silly flattery which Lord Brovcuam lavished upon 
men whom the Country regards as factious, selfish opponents of a most 
valuable measure. Nothing in this world could be worse-timed than 
praise of the sagacity and disinterestedness of the Tory agent in the 
work of mutilating the Corporation Reform Bill. 

Why will not Lord Broucuam cease to thrust himself upon the 
public? He has lately been doing good service in the House of Peers 5 
and as long as he will confine his speeches to matters of importance 
properly before Parliament, he will be popular and of use; but this 
eternal babbling about self would be the ruin of any man. 





Mr. O’ConnELt gave notice last night, that, in the next session, he 
should move for the appointment of a Select Committee “ to inquire 
and report whether it be necessary for the maintenance of the rights 
and liberties of the people of Great Britain and Ireland, that the prin~ 
ciple of Representation shall be introduced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment,” 





The Belfast Northern Whig, received this morning, has an energetic 
and spirit-stirring article, headed “ Our Caurcu BILt DESTROYED, 
our Potice BILL REJECTED, AND OUR REGISTRATION BILL DOOMED « 
To this may be added, the Dublin Police Bill also, is destroyed. 
Literally, at the close of this~long session, “nothing has been done for 
Ireland.” The Whig points directly to the cause of all this devastation, 
when it call upon the “ Irish- slaves” to reflect that “one hundred an 
thirty-eight individuals” think themselves an over-match for them and 
their Representatives. 
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The news from the-Continent this morning is not of much import. 
ance. A Catlist expedition from Navarre into Arragon had been un- 
successful; as the inhabitants of the latter provinee proved faithful to 
the Queen, and gave the insurgents a rough reception, It is said that 
Menino suffered a severe defeat on the 20th of August, at Almarza. 
In several of the great provincial towns, among which were Valladolid, 
Cadiz, and Salamanca, the monks had been expelled from their con- 
vents, but without violence or bloodshed, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excuanar, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
"The Consol Market has experienced a decided improvement since our last report ; 
which has been attributed, in a considerable degree, to the conciliatory tone of the 
House of Commons on the discussion of the amendments of the Municipal Reform 
Bill. Some apprehensions that the bill, in its present shape, might still be rejected by 
the Peers, were expressed yesterday, and had the effect of depressing the Stock; which 
closed at 904 2, rather flat.‘ In the course of this morning, confidence was again 
yestored; and at the termination of business, the market was firm, the price being 
905 4. 
wt sister advance may be anticipated, if the following assertion, which is generally 
Delieved, should prove correct. It is stated that the amount of the paid-up stock and 
deposits of the West Indian Indemnity Loan exceed by two millions the total of the 
admitted claims upon the fund; and_that this surplus, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act, is to be invested in Stock to await the decision of further claims. It 
isalco said that this investment will take place after the 9th instant, 
The payment of 74 per cent, upon the Scrip, which became due on Wednesday, 
nad the effect of depressing the Spanish Stock; the decline in which was increased by 
he failure, on Monday, of a very respectable and old-established broker, a considerable 
quantity of Stock being thereby thrown upon the market, Letters were received this 
morning, stating that a detachment of the British auxiliary force, which had impru- 
dently entangled itself inthe mountains, had been defeated by the Guerillas; and the 
Stock, which opened at 424, was done at 414, and closed at 414 42. 
‘The failure before alluded to has rendered necessary the sale of 100,0007, Columbians ; 
which will account for the depression of that Stock. 
The Mining Shares have been acted upon by the same cause, and may be generally 
quoted as unsaleable, 
Saturpay, TweEtve o’Ciocx.@ 
The markets are rather flatter to-day; for which, however, no particular cause is 
assigned ; and the transactions are very limited. Many of the leading jobbers and 
speculators are absent; and, until their return, it is probable that, unless relieved by 
some political event of importance, this dulness will continue. 
Saturpay, Fovr o’cLocr. 
The same scarcity of business has continued throughout the day. Consols have, 
Aowever, slightly improved ; the closing price being 904%. Spanish Stock, which was 
at one period of the morning quoted at 40§, leaves off at 412 4. 


3 rer Cent. Consols....... 904 ¢ Dutch 2} per Cents.....+.. 543 2 
Ditto for Account,......... 90% 4 French 3 per Cents «....+58 —— 
New 3$ per Cent. Annuities 994 Greek, 1825, 5 per Cents,.... —— 
Bank, Stock. ....ccsceaccees shut Mexican 6 per Cents....... 35 36 
Exchequer Bills...e.+..+.2 2017 Portuguese 3 per Cents..... —— 
Omnium ...... 6% 4000 40 450 oo Do. Regency 3 per Cent..... 864 7% 
Belgian 5 per Cents, ex.div. 101} Russian, 1822, 5per Cent.. 107¢ 


Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 86% 7% 


Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent.. 414 $ 
Danish 3 per Cents ..... ooo Tt 


Ditto New Scrip 5 Cent. ... 18} 4 dis, 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—Off Cowes, Sept. Ist, William Lockerby, Rowe, from Batavia. In the 
Clyde, Aug. 29th, John Campbell, M‘Lelland, from Bombay, At Bombay, April 18th, 
Osprey, Salmon, from the Clyde; Colombia, Pattison ; 19th, Scotia, Randolph; 20th, 
Lord Stanley, Hall; Miles, Smith; and Eucles, Smith, from Liverpool; and Scaleby 
eastle, » from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 28th, Belle Alliance, Arkoll, for the Cape; 29th, 
Rhoda, Hurst, for New South Wales; Sept. Ist, W. Metcalf, Phillipson, for Bombay ; 
2d, Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for ditto; and Egyptian, Johnson, for the Cape; 4th, 
Mary Anu, Tarbutt, for Madras; and Magnet, Dixon, for New South Wales, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 3lst ult., at Athlone, Lady Ducuan, of a son. 
On the 29th ult., at Teviot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs. Lenurn, of a son. 

On the 21st ult., at Errol Park, Perthshire, the Lady Henrietta ALLEN, of a son. 

On the 28th ult., at Aldwick, near Bognor, the Hon. Mrs. Ossorne, of a son, 

On the 3lst ult., at Singleton, near Swansea, the Lady of J, H. Vivian, Esq., M.P., 

a SOD. 

On the 2d inst., at Leamington, the Lady of Bieas Anprews, Esq,, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., the Lady of Davin Wintram Wire, of ason. 

On the 30th ult., Mrs. FRepER1IcK Tempte, of Guildhall, of a son. 

On the 29th ult., at Dowlair, Lady Caarnorre Guest, of a son. 

On the 30th ult., at Holyrood Palace, the Lady Saran CamMpBELt, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 27th ult., by special licence, in the Chapel at Bromley Palace, the Earl of 
Brecknock to Harriet, eldest daughter of the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

On the Ist inst., by special licence, at Chevening, the Right Hon. Lord Surrrenp to 
*he Hon, Coartorre Susanna Garpner, ouly daughter of the late, and sister of the 
gresent Lord Gardner. 

On the Ist inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Jonn M‘Leop, Esq., of 
Rasay, Inverness-shire, to Mary, only daughter of Col. Donald M‘Leod, C.B., East 
India Company’s service. 

Onthe 28th of July, at the house of the British Minister at Berne, the Rev. Cuarnes 
Lusuincron, son of Sir Henry Lushington, Bart., to Susan Rose, daughter of Capt. 
James Tweedale, late of the Hon, East India Company’s service. 

On the lst inst., DanrEL WAKEFIELD junior, Esq., of the Inner Temple, to ANGELA, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Attwood, Esq., M.P., of Harborne, Birmingham. 

On the Ist inst., at Oddington, the Rev, ALEXANDER CAMERON, youngest son of the 
late Donald Cameron, Esq., of Lochiel, to Cuarnorre, eldest daughter of the Dean of 


Gloucester, 
DEATHS. 
On the 30th ult., at his house at Homerton, Mr. J. FrepERIcK MARILLIER, formerly 
ithe Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, in his 76th year. ; 
On the Ist inst., in Park Crescent, Portland Place, CLEMENTINA, Countess of Airlie. 
On the 30th ult, Tuomas Netson Picxerina, Chief Clerk and Secretary to the East 
onéon Water Works Company, in his 69th year. 
On the 28th ult,, Sir Wintram Brizarp, the distinguished surgeon, in his 93d year, 
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MALTA. 

Reform of the Civil Administration, Revenue, and Expenditure of 
the Government of Malta, conformably to the actual limited resources 
of that island, its reduced trade, and the small means of its inhabitants, 
made on the most economical scale, without prejudice to the Mother 
Country, Recommended to the consideration of the British Govern- 
ment. By Georcr Mrrrovicn, a native of Malta, now in London. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

There should be established in the Island of Malta a Council, in which there 
should be a competent number of members elected by the people, such as it was 
intended formerly to establish for the good government of the island, and the 
Content and happiness of the Maltese, as well as their harmony and good under- 
Standing with the local authorities in that island. No taxes or duties should be 
“heey no laws should be enacted or altered, and no situations created or abo- 
poet sn any thing else relating to the legislature of that island should be 
aid c Without the necessary discussions, debate, and deliberation of the 

uncil, in which the Governor must preside. 


CONSTITUTION. 
There should be a constitution framed, adapted to the present times and to 
“the extreme wants of the Maltese, conformably to the liberal and just laws of 
Great Britain. 
The codes that are now framing in Malta, it is generally expected, will not 
meet the wishes of the inhabitants, as. the persons charged with that duty, five 
in number, are subservient to Government, and have a salary, so that, notwith- 
standing their ability and their undoubted probity, they ave not at liberty to act. 
as they would wish. 

PRESS. 

A moderate press would be very useful to the island, and the Maltese expect 
it from a liberal nation like the English. The progress of intellect must not 
be checked, particularly in the island of Malta, which has been so much ne~ 
glected. 

UNIVERSITY< 

The University, so important an establishment for the education of youth, 
should be rendered entirely free, as formerly, and be maintained by its own re- 
venue, without imposing any tax on the studeuts, Its property now existing 
in the hands of the Government should be restored, and administered according 
to the dispositions of the National Council. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

An independent board for public health should be established for the safety 
and security of the island, as well as to render its proceedings more accredited an 
the Continent for the benefit of the trade, and of travellers going from Malta to 
the ports of Europe. There should not be any civil officers admitted into the 
same, nor the Governor himself, but all should be independent persons nominated 
by the Council. 

REVENUE, 

On account of the depressed and deplorable state of the island of Malta, the 
present revenue of from 100,000/. to 110,0002. is considered very heavy and 
quite impossible to be continued to be raised, the inhabitants being re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of destitution and misery. To relieve the island as 
much as possible without prejudice to the Government of the Mother Country, 
the following reductions might be recommended. 

The revenue could be raised from only three branches, which are the most 
important in the island, viz. land revenue, excise on wine and spirits, and duty 
on foreign grain. Every other imposition, as the excise on transfer of landed 
property, the heavy fees and charges of the different tribunals, licenses, custom~ 

ouse, ports, quarantine, and various other contingencies, should cease entirely, 
so as to render the place perfectly free, and its harbours open to the trade, with- 
out any restriction whatever, except the duties on the two heads above-men- 
tioned, viz. excise on wine and spirits and grain, which are very considerable, 
and heavy enough for the trade of Malta. 

The production of these three branches may be calculated as follows. 

Land Revenue. 
Full and equitable rent for every individual without distinction or par- 

tiality whatever, either civil officers, military, or inhabitants, taking 

advantage of every space of public property, without superfluity of ex- 

penses either for repairs or accommodation to the government-oflicers. 

The whole, if well administered, together with various other receipts 

of different descriptions, would bring .....ssssccsssssccreeeeeseneereeresnss DODQOP 

Excise on Wine and Spirits. 
The actual duty on common wine is considered for Malta very heavy; this 

being the beverage of the poor, and as such of the whole population, 

as every one is become poor (uo beer is used, on account of its high 

price): this should be reduced as much as possible, increasing that on 

superior wines, liquors, and spirits ; the whole would produce....... £15,000: 
Grain. 
The present duty falls very heavy on the population, and a reduction can- 

not but justly be strongly recommended, bringing down the amount 

upon the whole revenue of this department (encouraging the English 

flag for the importation of grain with a moderate difference in the 

COG) We seecdrescriscaccnsdecess Jansondcubceaeegiebacsceessseebecgnstapesgntech ig ann 


£70,000 

With this amoint all the Civil Government expenses and the Royal Malta 
Fencible Regiment could be defrayed, without being of any weight to the Mothex: 
Country, provided the extravagant and insupportable salaries and high pensions 
and other superfluous heavy charges which fall so hard upon the population, to; 
the extreme disgust and annoyance of the Maltese, and which could be dispensed 
with without the least inconvenience to the island, be discontinued. 

EXPENDITURE» 

Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, or Acting Lieutenant-Governor, the 

title would be of no consequence for Malta...... : +eee+£3,000P 
Chief Secretary ........ weadpeaqesansuncduene anna : 800: 
Audit Colonial Office in England..............0006 ceccccscesevcccecees covcesee eee 
Agent to reside in England for the Maltese, appointed by the Nation 

GOCE ecaonsis canons anses pune ovesoncsts vesksambeotocnasasnsins siybe oseaqnessasesoene 
Royal Malta Fencibles........ spp idan qasalannicn ase savages bight’ Pe 
Salaries of the Judges, Civil Officers, and other persons employed under 

Government, to be all Maltese, as formerly, with very few exceptions, 

which would be but just, and what they are entitled to. The highest 

salary for any officer should not exceed S00/., which is a fair allowance 

for a place like Malta; and for any family living with proper economy, 

where the rent, the living and every thing is very cheap, and would 

be a great deal cheaper if the price of bread be reduced according to 

the present statement. A wise measure would be to employ as many 

Maltese as possible, with moderate salaries, increasing those of a great 

many individuals that are employed under Government, whose salaries 

are not sufficient for daily subsistence—a tremendous contrast with 

those who enjoy a profusion of salaries, fixed by caprice or interest. 












"TRB WOU WORE. DG. « anmeniarncosmmpsnciesseraepeh en ib oenas spcpaiceaiotie ++0430,000% 

The remainder would be sufficient for the hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, moderate pensions, and other contingencies* .......+++ ovecnccessoeet aOu 
£70,000: 


Any other elucidation required, could be furnished by the author immediately 5 
he being well informed and provided with documents respecting the island of 
Malta, his native country. . 

If this reform be considered practicable, as there is every reason to hope it 
would be, being the most adapted for the present critical situation of the island, 
the Maltese will be extremely gratified ; the Government and the British Parlia~ 
ment will not be troubled with any more petitions from them ; and the possession 
of Malta will be more secure than it is now in the hands of Great Britais. Past: 
oppression will beentirely forgotten; and the Maltese and the English will form 
only one body of people attached to each other as brethren for ever, and ready 
to defend the island to the last extremity, blessing the moment of having become 
so attached ; and a new cera of prosperity and happiness will commence from the 
very moment of the adoption of this reasonable plan. . 

London, 12th August 1835. 


* But in case this sum should not be sufficient, the National Council would raise the 





deficiency by means less aggravating to the ulation, withont affecting the trade, 
which, in the island of Malta particularly, chain encouraged as much as possible, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TORYISM versus UTILITY. 


Few months have elapsed since it was almost an insult to call 
amana Tory. The breed of Tories seemed to be extinct; they 
were all changed into Conservative Reformers, anxious for the 
removal of proved abuses, and eager only for the preservation of 
what was useful. It was, indeed, not difficult to detect the fraud ; 
and we knew with certainty that it would be impossible for the 
men who sported pseudo Liberality in imitation of Sir Roprrr 
Peet, to keep up the deception for any length of time. They 
threw off the mask the same week that they were expelled from 
place. They still acknowledged Sir Ropert Pre. as their 
leader, but repudiated the principles of the Tamworth manifesto. 
They would now cast off Sir Roserr if they dared; but a sense 
of deplorable helplessness forces them to yield him a sulky obe- 
dience in the House of Commons; while in the Lords the rene- 
gade Lynpuurst heads them with congenial spirit. The speeches 
and writings of the party are thoroughly Tory once more; the 
old jargon of the “ just influence of rank and property ” has again 
become fashionable; the masses are treated with insult; and the 
aid of yeomanry and dragoons is invoked to cut down the people 
of Manchester and Birmingham. All this isas it should be. It 
is right that the Country should know that the spirit of Toryism 
is as inveterate as ever in the hearts of the WELLINGron-LyNp- 
HURST faction. 

The thoroughgoing Morning Post thus boastingly proclaims 
the policy and designs of the men whose congenial organ it is— 

** It does not become an ancient nation to be inquiring for ever into the origin 
and ‘ utility’ of every traditionary custom and immemorial institution, like one 
of the vulgar parvenu societies formed ten years back, and which in half a cen- 
tury will * forgotten. England can no longer submit to be treated like Greece 
or Guatemala, for the sake of serving the purposes of a weak faction, and filling 
the maws and pouches of their rascally retainers. A free, flourishing, and 
famous people, who have acquired their liberty, enjoyed their prosperity, and 
gained their glory under institutions which have lasted for a thousand years, do 
not want to know the pourquoi of all their laws and customs. The reign of 
charlatans is over: and the Minister, their chief, if he wishes to avoid punish- 
ment, had better immediately retire to his country-seat.” 

There spoke the true spirit of the faction! The duty of the 
People is to pay taxes and submit to the laws. None but vulgar 
parvenus care how the produce of the taxes is spent, or whether 
the laws be good or bad. It is characteristic of the canaille to ask 
what wse there is in paying Lord ELLENBoROVGH 7000/. or 80002. 
a year. His Lordship is ormamental—is not that sufficient? Lord 
MELzournz wishes the Irish working clergy to be paid, and the 
race of sinecurists to be cut off—what a charlatan! Can any 
*‘ punishment” be invented equal to his crime! To inquire into 
the “ utility” of any thing, is highly unbecoming, not to say inde- 
licate. It is sufficient that it has existed, and that Tories have pro- 
fited and expect to profit thereby, to justify the maintenance ‘of 
any-custom or institution. This has always been the doctrine of 
the Tories; and, fortunately for them, the People (so says the 
Morning Post) have been converted to the same reasonable way 
of thinking. They “do not want to know the pourquoi of all 
their laws and customs;” for “ the reign of charlatans (how like 
you that, Sir Rosert PLavusisxe!) is over.” Henceforth we shall 
hear of little but gratitude to our rulers—submission to the laws— 
memory of Pirr and CastLEREAGH—and our glorious Constitu- 
tion; unless, indeed, occasionally it may be Necessary to give 
the masses a touch of vigour, and lay the dust of Manchester in 
blood. Ifthis is not done, the modern resemblance to the good 
old times, the palmy days of Toryism, will be incomplete. 

Strange as it may seem, we really believe that not a few among 
the Tory Oligarchy imagine that what the Post asserts is not 
arrant nonsense: they are deluded with the notion that the 
country is ripe for the restoration of the CAstLEREAGH system. 
The peaceful disposition of the masses misleads them. It is the 
misfortune of those whose rank and fortune exclude them from 
frequent intercourse with the middle and working classes, to 
imagine that the People never feel deeply except when they are 
violently excited, and the “steam is up.” When that is the case, 
the Oligarchs are terrified, and anticipate all sorts of unjust vio- 
lence. But at present the country is generally prosperous, and 
free from the irritation inseparable from distress. The People are 
therefore content to resort to the means which the law has put 
into their hands for the redress of grievances,—with a full deter- 
mination, when the proper time arrives, to use, if not to strain, that 
power. The increase of political knowledge which the masses 
have acquired since November last, is immense; and it is ex- 
tremely foolish to imagine, that any people will be content to support 
‘at a vast expense institutions which are useless, and which without 
risk or convulsion of any kind they can utterly abolish. All that 
is required is, to convince the People that an institution of any 
kind 7s costly without being serviceable, or that a custom is per- 
nicious, in order to give them the desire to put itdown. They 
‘will not passionately set to work, regardless of private claims or 
rights, to accomplish their desire: but point out a way in which 
the reform can be managed peaceably, lawfully, and fairly, and 
most assuredly the abuse will not long be suffered to exist. Now 
it is plain that the House of Peers, as at present constituted, is 
looked upon as a nuisance by the great body of the People. Con- 
sequently they desire to reform it. They are beginning to dis- 
‘cover—they will soon be perfectly aware—that they have the 
power to effect a thorough reform of the Upper House peacefully 











and by due course of law. What must follow’? We leave it to 
the Morning Post to answer the question; with a recommendation 
that, if it loves its patrons, not to sneer at “utility,” or mislead 
the Oligarchy into the notion that the People regard it not. 





REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THAT the two Houses of Parliament are legislating, or striving tg 
legislate, on opposite principles—that they thwart each other on 
every important question, instead of pulling together—is not de- 
nied. It is also allowed that the Parliamentary business of the 
country must come to a dead stand if this state of things eonti- 
nues; and therefore it is absurd to suppose that it can continue 
for any length of time. There are only two ways of proceeding 
with a view to extrication from the present difficulty—the Com- 
mons must submit to the Peers, or the Peers to the Commons, 
Vain is it to expect that the present House of Commons will ae- 
quiesce for another session in such treatment as the Commons 
and the Country have received from the Peers during the session 
that is now closing. Already there ‘are notes of preparation for 
the inevitable collision. Mr. Hume, Mr. Rozsuck, and Mr, 
Rippon, have each notices on the Vote-paper indicative of the 
course intended to be pursued. Mr. Roesucx will propose that — 
the Peers shall in future be allowed only a “ suspensive veto” on 
the measures of the Commons,—in other words, that they shall 
have the power of stating objections or suggesting alterations, but 
be deprived of the right to reject or mutilate measures which the 
Commons upon reconsideration determine to pass. This is only 
a palliative of the evil, and whatever the constitution of a Second 
Chamber may be—suppose it not hereditary, or created by the 
Crown on a principle of selection for single lives, but even an- 
nually elected by the People—a similar rule ought to be laid 
down. It seems necessary, to render a Second Chamber a useful 
branch of the Government. Mr. Rippon perseveres in his old 
proposition to expel the Bishops from the House of Peers; an ex- 
cellent measure certainly, but still one that is far from going to 
the root of the evil. Mr. Hume's motion is to be of a more search- 
ing character: he will call for a Committee to inquire into the 
numbers, qualifications, and privileges of the Peers, into the con- 
stitution of the House of Peers, and the manner in which it fulfils 
the functions of a legislative body. If this Committee should be 
obtained, its report will furnish a reply to the question “ Of what 
use is the House of Peers ?” co 

These motions undoubtedly indicate a determination on the part 
of the present House of Commons, no longer to acquiesce in the 
imperious domination of the Peers; who, as Mr. Grote justly 
remarked, have managed by means of a minority in the House of 
Commons to maintain that ascendancy which they formerly 
possessed through their rotten boroughs. But the notices on the 
paper which we have specified; are not the only symptoms of the 
spirit of resistance by which the Movement party will be actuated 
next year. The principal members of that party do not conceal 
their determination to make redress of grievances go hand in 
hand with votes of money. There will be no occasion to alarm the 
timid by stopping the Supplies; but to every bill of Reforma 
vote of Money may be tacked. Let the Municipal Bill and the 
Army Estimates be sent together to the Peers, with the alter- 
native of taking both or neither. They have their free choice,— 
Heaven forbid there should be any compulsion! only, if they re- 
fuse to do away with corporate abuses, they must disband the 
Army. In the same way, the Navy Estimates may be joined to 
the Irish Church Bill, the Miscellaneous to a measure for improv- 
ing the Reform Act. Our Representatives, this session, have 
hardly kept pace with the spirit and the desires of the country; 
next year they will be better prepared to act with vigour. 

This is the prospect the Tories have in view—unless by a 
change of Ministry, and another dissolution, they should secure 
a majority in a new House of Commons. They must, however, 
he conscious that there is no such good luck in store for them. 
Last year, when, after assiduous preparation on their part, they 
took the Liberals by surprise, they were defeated. Now, in all 
parts of the country, the Reformers are ready for the conflict. 
The old spirit which carried the Reform Bill is again awakened. 
It will not go to sleep during the recess—of that the Tories may be 
fully satisfied. The chance, therefore, of diminishing the ma- 
jority in the Commons, by a new election, is so small as to be in- 
visible. Of this the Tories seem to be*convinced themselves; for 
having in their own hands the power of turning out Lord MEL- 
BOURNE and dissolving Parliament without a day’s warning, they 
have succumbed to the overruling influence of public opinion; 
and, as the Premier has more than once thrown in their teeth, 
acknowledged by their conduct, that although a majority in the 
House of Peers, they are a minority in the country. It is in vain 
to say that they waited until after the new registration 1n the a 
pectation of increasing their forces; for it is notorious gt the 
roused activity of the Reformers inspired them with just alarm 
for the result of the struggle in the Registration Courts. =e 

It appears, then, it is vain to expect that the present i 
of Commons will next session retain the too acquiescent attitude, 
which has somewhat damaged its character in the country pore | 
the present. It is also as nearly as possible a matter of certainty, 
that a new election will not augment the Parliamentary re, br 
the Tories, but the reverse. It follows that the Peers must yle ; 
for the Commons will not, ~~ Ng is impossible that the presen 

ilibrium in legislation can last. : 
ae the. i, doing their best to hasten on the unavoid- 
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able reform of their body. Last week, their proceedings con- 
verted multitudes to the belief that #he constitution of the House 
of Peers was unsuited to the spirit of the age and the wants of 
the country. The absurdity of irresponsible legislation was 
visible to all but the obstinately blind. This week, the Peers have 
persisted in the same course. Were their chief end and aim to 
render themselves contemptible and odious to the People, by the 
avowal of selfish, personal motives of action in their capacity of 
legislators, they could not have succeeded better than they have 
done. Several of the leading Tory Peers have not been ashamed to 
confess that they pass or reject laws, notaccording to their merits 
or necessity--not with a view to the good of the country—but 
according as Mr. O'ConneELL approves of or opposes them! And 
these men, with idiotic silliness, bemoan the influence of 
Mr. O'ConneLi! They fume at his very name, swear that he 
ought to be put down; and yet all the while pay submissive 
homage to his power. The Marquis of LoNpDoNDERRY opposed 
the Dublin Police and Irish Constabulary Bills, because, as he 
avowed, he thought Mr. O‘'ConneLt had a hand in framing 
them; and when he was convinced of his mistake, said he re- 
gretted having opposed them on that ground. Yet this irrational 
lord, and such as he, acting avowedly from these motives, have 
the power of making laws for the People of England, without 
being called to account for the grossest abuse of that power. 
Who can suppose that, in ¢hzs age, a remedy will not be applied 
to so enormous a grievance? 

We showed last week, that the remedy was to render the Peers 
responsible to the Nation for their conduct as legislators—to put in 
the hands of the electoral body the means of preventing the recur- 
rence of misconduct by depriving the offender of an opportunity to 
repeat it. We also showed, that there was only one way, within 
the Constitution, of carrying this necessary change,—the creation, 
namely, of a sufficient number of Peers to secure an internal 
reform of that House, by abolishing the hereditary legislative privi- 
leges of its members, and converting it into a responsible elective 
chamber. The law has placed in the hands of the King alone 
the power of creating Peers. To his Majesty, therefore, applica- 
tion should be made for the patriotic exercise of his prerogative ; and 
we suggested the form of an address, in which the nature of the 
change required, the mode of effecting it, and the reasons for it, 
were indicated in brief but respectful terms. Suppose we reprint 
this address—to keep the subject, and the easy and lawful mode 
of working it out to results, before the eyes of Reformers. 

May Ir PLEASE your Magrsty, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, approach the 
Throne of this kingdom with feelings of attachment to the 
institution of Monarchy; of respect for your Majesty as the 
Chief Magistrate of the realm; and of personal regard, for the 
disposition you have shown to promote the welfare, and act in 
accordance with the wishes of your People,—for commencing the 
improvement of our institutions, and especially for authorizing and 
introducing under the auspices of your Majesty’s Government the 
important measure of Reform in the Representation of the 
People in Parliament, so far as it has yet been accomplished. 

We have seen with sorrow and alarm, and deem it needful to 
represent to your Majesty, the systematic resistance offered by the 
House of Peers, in the exercise of its undoubted powers as a 
branch of the Legislature, to the accomplishment of those measures 
of wholesome reform, the removal of proved abuses in Church 
and State, which we through our Representatives have called for ; 
which your Majesty’s Ministers have, in compliance with our 
demand, matured, and submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and which your Majesty’s faithful Commons, our Repre- 
sentatives; have sanctioned. 

Deploring the continuance of this state of things, by which the 
progress of good government is impeded, our rights as citizens are 
withheld, and the peace of the country is menaced ; and desirous to 
remove the evil by those lawful means which the Constitution has 
provided ; we earnestly pray that your Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give to the House of Peers such an increase of en- 
lightened and virtuous members, as shall enable that legislative 
body toset about its own reformation ; by abolishing the hereditary 
privilege of making laws—a privilege which, from the nature of 
man, must necessarily occasion abuses and discontents, and which 
in point of fact a majority of the present House of Lords use for 
> mea of the State and the great afiliction of your Majesty’s 

eople. 

And we also entreat your Majesty, subsequently, to direct your 
responsible Ministers to propose to Parliament such measures as 
May be necessary to enable the People to elect, periodically, 
members of the Upper Chamber of the Legislature, as they now 
choose their Representatives in the House of Commons. For we 
are convinced that by such means only can the peace, welfare, and 


Prosperity of your Majesty’s subjects at home and abroad be 
secured, 





COLONIAL MISGOVERNMENT— MALTA. 


Ina previous column, we -have given a sketch of a new constitu- 
tion for the island of Malta, drawn up by a gentleman of talent 
and industry, a native of Malta, now in London, zealous and ac- 
tive in behalf of his countrymen. We are aware that the subject, 
at the end of along Parliamentary session, will not attract much 
attention from the public generally; but it isthe duty of Lord 
GLENELG, and the gentlemen at the Colonial Office, to lose no 
time in putting an end to a state of things which is disgraceful 
to the British name. Unless something is done to improve the 
condition of the Maltese, they might as well be under the domi- 
Nion of the Czar—that of MznEemer ALI would be a change for 











the better: the notorious shrewdness of that clever despot would 
insure comparatively good treatment to the inhabitants of an is- 
land, the possession of which would give him the command of 
a considerable portion of the Mediterranean. 

We do not apprehend the loss of Malta under any circumstances. 
The people of the island may be exasperated by a policy which 
has reduced them to beggary ; and, hating the very name of Eng- 
land, may eagerly expect an opportunity of changing masters. 
Such opportunity, however, is not likely to occur: this country is 
too strong in ships and cannon to fear the loss of Malta by inter- 
nal treason or foreign assault. But as we are strong, so ought we 
to be merciful—merciful ? no, sust. It is base and infamous to 
trample on the weak. It ought to be the glory of the British 
name to extend the benefits of good government to all its depen- 
dencies. In certain of our foreign possessions, free institutions 
may seem to be inappreciable by and incompatible with the spirit 
of the people. But in Malta the experiment would be perfectly 
safe. Nothing but the selfish interest of peculators, as much op- 
posed to the true interest of this country as of the Maltese them- 
selves, is adverse to the establishment of cheap and good govern= 
ment. 

Had Earl Batnurst or Lord ABEeRpDEEN been still at the Colo- 
nial Office, we should have despaired of any thing being done, 
except by the vigorous interposition of Parliament, for the correc- 
tion of the evils arising from misgovernment in Malta; but from, 
Lord GLENELG and Sir Grorce Grey, both men of ability and 
enlightened views of politics, we do expect better things; and be- 
fore Parliament reassembles after the recess, we trust that they. 
will give candid and favourable attention to the representations of 
the racked and ruined Maltese. 





INJUSTICE OF ENGLISH JUSTICE. 

“Count John Tyszkiewiez, a Russian gentleman, was yesterday afternoon 
robbed, in Fleet Street, of his purse, containing ten sovereigns and six shillings, by, 
a young man, a well-known thief, of the name of Nelson; who was immediately 
secured, taken to Bow Street, and committed. On being bound in the usual 
recognizances, the Count declared the impossibility of his remaining in England 
for that purpose, as his leave of absence had expired, and the Russian laws were 
very severe in case of exceeding it; and on persisting in his determination to 
depart immediately, the recognizances were increased to 100/. for himself and 
50. each for the sureties.” —Morning Herald. 

Monstrous oppression! And though this may seem an ex- 
treme case, yet cases of great hardship are frequent; and being 
frequent, some remedy ought to be provided forthem. Might not 
a deposition on oath, accompanied by cross-examination, be sub- 
stituted on such occasions ?—or, better still,a summary trial, with 
moderate but certain punishment? An Englishman feels the in- 
justice of being punished for the performance of a duty to the 
laws of England; and how much more aggrieved must the 
foreigner feel? In this and similar instances, the prosecutor. is 
mulcted in ulterior penalties, if he perform this duty,—such ag 
the loss of passage-money, or two or three months’ detention in a 
foreign land, or other lighter inconveniences, which might all be 
obviated. The improved facilities for administering justice by the 
new arrangements in the Central Criminal Court, have materially 
lessened delay ; but a day or two may make a difference of two 
or three months to an individual having urgent business. 

Count Joun Tyszk1EwI£z, had he known what was in store for 
him, would have run off as if he had been thief Netson. The 
Czar has such a paternal regard for his subjects, that he is likely ta 
visit this slight of his affectionate commands by severe punishment 
for Russian Emperors do not condescend to listen to reason. Who 
knows but that, while the thief NELson is comfortably settled in 
Van Diemen's Land, the Count JoHNn may be altogether unsettled 
in comfortless Siberia ? 





MR. BULWER AND THE NEWSPAPER STAMPS: 
PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Albany, 2d September 1835, 

Sir—Agreeable * to that spirit which, whenever you honour me with mention, 
animates your remarks, a paragraph in last Saturday’s Spectator contains the 
following misstatements : 

‘< It is mortifying to know that, at the time we write, the extinction of this 
tax would have been decreed, had Mr. Edward Bulwer, who assumed the 
management of the question, stood manfully to his guns, &c. There was, it 
appears, a majority in favour of the repeal ready and anxious to vote. Mr. 
Bulwer thought proper to throw his supporters and the question itself over- 
board, and withdraw his motion.” 

Now it is not true that if I had divided the House and even obtained a ma- 
jority, the reduction of the Stamp-duty would have ensued. My motion, ac- 
cording to necessary form, was for a Committee of the whole House. The 
question of the reduction of the tax would have been the subject of another di- 
vision on another night; and not a man in the House of Commons did believe, 
or could believe, that there would, a second time, have been the same accidental 
absence of the regular supporters of Government; or that there would have 
been the smallest chance of a majority on that, the effectual and conclusive di- 
vision. In the second place, it is not true that the majority of the gentlemen 
supporting the motion were anxious to vote, or ‘‘ were thrown overboard by 
me.” On the contrary, every gentleman with whom I conferred (and I con-- 
ferred with many) expressed himself anxious that I should not divide; con~ 
ceiving, after Mr. Sprinc Rice’s speech, that the reduction was carried for 
the next session; and persuaded that divisions, if unsuccessful, would 
damage the question; and if, by any chance successful, would mneces- 
sarily lead to the resignation! of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; an event 
which, considering all its consequences, and all the circumstances of the time, 
would be injurious to interests yet more important than those concerned in the 
immediate reduction of the Stamp-duty. r. Waxuzy and Mr. HuME were: 


* Agreeable—sic in MS, 
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the only ” epumagex who, either publicly (or to me privately), expressed a con- 
'y wish, 


above is matter of fact. On mattersof opinion I have not the same right 
to contradict your observations, I shall only add that I do think, and the 
House did think, that something was gained by the motion, even without a 
division: the correctness of this impression it is for the next session to decide. 
Lhave done as much as most men, and more, perhaps, than the writers in the 
tator newspaper, to convince the public of the impolicy of the tax in dis- 
pute; and I do not believe that any part of my public life will induce my 
countrymen to suppose with you, that Ium precisely the man to sacrifice a 
principle in order ‘* to oblige a Minister.” 
T look to your honesty and justice to insert this letter. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
2DWARD Lyrron BuULWER. 
Passine by the peevishness of Mr. Butwzr's letter, we pro- 
ceed at once to its substance. 

Mr. Butwer.says that, if he had obtained a majority, the re- 
duction of the Stamp-duty would not have followed: how can he 
tell that? Ofcourse there must have been ulterior proceedings; 
but we are not disposed to believe that Mr. Sprine Rice would 
have attempted to drag the House through the mire as Lord At- 
THORP did, in order to get a popular vote rescinded. The Mi- 
nistry of Earl Grey suffered too much in public opinion by such 
conduct, not to serve their successors for a warning. 

But Mr. Butwer’s supporters, it is said, with the exception of 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Wax ey, were in favour of the withdrawal of 
the motion. Wecan tell Mr. Butwer that these gentlemen were 
not the on/y Liberals in the House that night who disapproved 
of his conduct: others, of just influence and high standing in 
Parliament and the country, have not serupled to express their re- 
gret at the loss of such an opportunity. How can Mr. Butwer 
imagine for a moment that the reduction is carried for next ses- 
sion? Mr. Spring Ricg completely relieved himself from every 
shadow of responsibility on this head, by declaring that he was 
under no pledge, and would only give the conditional assurance 
that when he could afford it he would repeal the tax. Small is 
the chance that he will be able, or fancy himself able, to afford 
the repeal next session. 

If Ministers had been beaten, Mr. Butwer absolutely thinks 
that Mr. Sprine Rice would have resigned! Resign—because 
he lost a revenue of three hundred thousand pounds !—why, Mr. 
VANsITTART lost the Income-tax, of twelve or fourteen millions a 
year, arid never dreamed of a resignation. Resign—because he 
was beaten, not by the Opposition, but by his own friends, rather 
than give up a most unpopular and by no means productive tax, 
the principle of which he himself denounced !—why, if he Aad re- 
signed, he would have been deservedly hooted out of office, as the 
arrantest blockhead that ever passed for a minister of state. No, 
no; Mr. Sprine Rice had no thoughts of resignation in his 
head, whoever may have attempted to gull poor Mr. Bu.wer 
with such a pretence. 

But the fact is, Mr. BuLwer did not believe there was any chance 
of Mr. Rice's resignation. For what does he say to us, in this 
very letter? Why, that even supposing he had carried his pre- 
liminary motion for the Committee, “ of a man in the House 
did believe, or could believe, that there would a second time have 
been the same accidental absence of the regular supporters of Go- 
vernment, or that there would have been the smadlest chance of a 
majority on that, the effectual and conclusive division.” If Mr. 

‘ Butwer has here stated what he conceives to be true, and yet 
supposes that Mr. Rice would have resigned, he supposes that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have gone out of office 
for the loss of a tax which he was morally certain not to lose. 


One word as to the gain or loss to the question by Mr. BuLwer’s 
We never heard of the success of a Parlia- 
mentary measure being retarded by the sanction of a vote on a 
We had always supposed 
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division in the House of Commons. 


The low square tower of the old Abbey Charch of St. Albans, 
crowning the long length of its elevation, bore no traces of recent 
renovation, as it stood up in bold relief against the almost cloud- 
less blue of a serene and glowing evening. Excepting the great 
Western window, which is new and as yet incomplete, and one 
or two windows of the chancel, the exterior looked as gray and 
venerable as ever; for the Ladye Chapel, whose exterior has been 
completely renovated (these Ladye Chapels seem pet favourites 
with the restorers), is not visible till a near approach; and the 
mullions of the new window of the south transept have been 
speckled to harmonize with the weather-stains of the old stone- 
work. Restoring is a needful task ; but the work of the mason’s 
chisel is harsh and crude beside the crumbling touch of time— 
one can’t think of an old abbey as having been new. The 
glazing of the range of upper windows, which Mr. CorrineHam 
unbricked, in the nave, relieves the monotonous aspect of its long, 
blank, brick wall, unbroken by buttress or pinnacle, and gives com- 
pleteness to the design. The effect of this restoration is still more 
strikingly evident in the interior; the: flood of light thus let in 
giving air and spaciousness to the lofty and elegant proportions 
of the clustered columns and Gothic arches, and bringing out 
the rich decorations of the upper range of arches. 

On approaching the choir up the nave from the west door, the 
character of the architecture becomes changed from Gothic to 
Saxon,—in which style this the central and oldest part of the 
chureh is erected. The tower is supported on four plain round- 
headed arches springing from massive square pillars. The new 
window in the south transept is tastefully enriched by the shields, 
emblazoned in the old fashion of stained glass, of the King and 
the principal promoters of the restoration of the building. The 
ceiling of the tower has been painted on wood, to correspond with 
that of the nave. The superb altar-screen was lighted up by the 
rays of the setting sun, showing to beautiful advantage the rich 
fretwork: of its numerous canopied niches. The carving of this 
and the less magnificent screen that divides the choir from the 
naye, and the enrichments of the tombs on each side of the altar, 
are of the most exquisite kind, and mostly in fine preservation. 
It is curious to observe how the quaint and grotesque fancies of 
the ornaments are subdued to what may be termed a classic ele+ 
gance of arrangement in the general effect. It only wanted a 
stained glass window to fling etherial hues, like “atoms of the 
rainbow,” over its encrusted surface, and give appropriate splen-~ 
dour to the “dim religious light.” We lingered in the dim and 
silent aisles—the very stillness seeming to breed a stir—and 
prowled round its venerable walls till evening closed; fancying 
every now and then the shadowy form of one of the old monks 
threading his perilous way along the narrow, open passages lead- 
ing along the upper range of arches or creeping noiselessly under 
the cloister beneath. 

A pleasant ride of a few miles next morning, along a by-road, 
brought within sight the turrets and spires of Hatfield House: 
which called up a host of old recollections. It had the same air 
of antiquity, heightened by the association of the proud names of 
its former possessors, and the treasures of art within; but it 
seemed to have lost some of its former grandeur in our eyes, from 
a sense of the insignificance of its present owner. A man whose 
soul might live in a mousetrap may lodge in the corner of a palace; 
but he makes it appear but a gorgeous vacuity, and less noble 
than if it were altogether untenanted. The last time we saw it, 
was in the lifetime of the old lord, who was a “ fine old English 
gentleman,” and looked up to as a sort of state-father by his 
tenants. We cared not what were his politics, nor if he were a 
Burleigh or a Polonius ; his white head looked respectable under 
his coronet. He was blessed by the poor and honoured by the 
rich, At any rate, he was never hooted and pelted with red her- 
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that it was the first, if not the certain, augury of final success. 
But we have known the success of questions to be very much 
impeded by the conduct of men who brought them forward again 
and again, without_ever going, or intending to go, to a division, 
Often have we observed long lists of flaming notices, which only 
provoked anger, or aversion, from the certainty that the parties 
who put them on the Vote-paper would never have the courage— 
perhaps the opportunity—to press them on the House. But we 
never knew a question damaged by being carried. 
Surely we did not accuse Mr. Butwer of sacrificing the “ prin- 
ciple” to oblige the Minister. How could he? The Minister is 
as great a stickler for the “ principle"—and was so, avowedly, 
before Mr. Butwer’s abortive motion—as Mr. Butwer himself. 
What, then, was gained by the motion ? Mr. Butwer could not 
gain what he already had, Mr. Ricz’s approbation of the prin- 
ciple of repealing the Stamp-duty. 
; lly, we do not see that Mr. Butwer has bettered his posi- 
tion by his letter to the Spectator. But we leave it to the public 
to decide that point. 


ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY, HATFIELD, AND 
PANSANGER. 


A rworo xp curiosity, to see once more that noble pile of Eliza- ' 
bethan architecture Hatfield House, and the fine pictures it con- 
tains, and to view St. Alban’s Abbey since it has been restored, 
led us to visit this part of Hertfordshire the other day. It isa 
‘fine, open, corn country, yataly wooded; and the golden stubble- 
fields, burnished with a bright sun, made a splendid setting for | 
the rich, deep, emerald green of the foliage, fresh and sparkling | 
after a welcome shower. 





rings through the county-town. We would fain have put the 
difference out of mind by a sight of the noble hall, with its an- 
tique staircase and gallery, and the fine portraits of the Bur- 
LEIGHS and Cxrcixs of old; but we were made still more sensible 
of the change, by the intelligence that neither the house nor the 
grounds were to be seen. The family had arrived—there were 
visiters—some improvements were making which were not coml- 
pleted—somebody was said to have stulen something—in short, the 
pictures were not visible; but there was a footpath (a right of 
way) across the park. Time was when the grounds were free to 
all; when there was a day’s coursing once a week during the 
season for the neighbouring gentry and farmers in the park,— 
the sport being heightene? by the picturesque appearance of the 
mansion from different points of view. The last time that we saw 
the pictures here, the table was laid for luncheon in the eating-room, 
and books and flowers scattered on the table of the morning~ 
rooms denoted that their occupants had recently left them; s0 
that the family being there, used not to be a bar to the gratifica- 
tion of strangers. Sed tempora mutantur. The house had not 
been shown for more than twelvemonths past. 

To console ourselves for the disappointment, we went on to 
Pansanger, the seat of the liberal Earl Cowper. What a con- 
trast! A part of the family were down here, too; but the pic- 
ture-gallery was freely thrown open to our little party: nay, more, 
the amiable Lady AsHLEvy voluntarily afforded us the unexpec 
gratification of seeing the pictures in the suite of more ae 
apartments, by quitting them, though in a weak state of sane “ 
a favour that it almost gave pain to accept, and which would hav 
been as gratefully declined as it was received, had the alternative 
very noble-minded possessor 
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of works of art must be to let others share the enjoyment of 
them, the continual influx of visiters—a large proportion consist- 
ing of: the merely curious vulgar—thust be dceasionally a source 
of annoyance, even if no mischief be done; and, speaking for our- 
selves, we may add, the apprehension of intrusion, though per- 
mitted, is a drawback to the pleasure of these delightful peeps at 
the creations of genius. In the pieture-gallery at Pansanger, 
however, we were made to feel at home, by the assurance that 
none of the family would be in that part of the house during the 
rest of the day. 

The picture-gallery, occupying one wing of this elegant Gothic 
villa, has been recently erected. Itisa sumptuous Grecian saloon, 
of noble proportions, and lighted from the roof; so that the pic- 
tures are seen to proper advantage. The coup d'wil on first enter- 
ing, after passing through the cool chaste Gothic hall, was like a 
burst of sunshine. The gorgeous hues of the deep-toned pictures 
were harmonized and enriched by the crimson ground of the 
walls on which they were hung. Standing in the vestibule to 
satiate the sense with the glowing splendour, the eye took in 
four choice portraits by ANDREA pEL Sarto; which, for identity of 
character and powerful execution, combining careful drawing and 
elaborate finish with rich colouring, cannot be surpassed. Two of 
them are likenesses of the painter himself; one representing 
him a pale, melancholy, meek-eyed youth; the other showing him 
in ripe manhood, with the same sweet sensitive face matured to a 
contemplative gravity, expressive of intellectual refinement. The 
lineaments of the face are delineated with the exquisite delicacy of 
Da Vinci, yet the general effect is es forcible as in the boldest 
limnings of TiTt1an or Giorgionr. The face seems to. breathe. 
A third is the portrait of an Italian lady, with a point-blank look. 
And the fourth, as real a bead as ever lived immortally upon can- 
vas, is the portrait of a man with a quiet look of intelligence, 
slightly leaning to one side, as if in momentary contemplation of 
some object. His round black cap, and plain dark kirtle with 
gigot sleeves, increase the verisimilitude of the pictorial impersona- 
tion; the face, air, and dress, all partaking of a quaint individuality. 
These homely, sober, unassuming works—where the painter 
evinces no consciousness of his power—rank among the greatest 
triumphs of art. A Virgin and Child (the heads only) by Cor- 
REGIO, exemplify the happy union of his grand style of draw- 
ing with his elaborate execution and power of colouring. The 
ineffable sweetness of the Virgin's face, as with downcast eyes, a 
smile of pleasure on her lips, and a glow of maternal modesty and 
health on her cheek, she regards with a look of tender affection 
the holy infant, is one of his masterpieces of expression. The 
charming innocence and unconscious loveliness of a Virgin, by 
Rapuakt, in his early manner, at the end of the gallery, like the 
other heads we have described, left a lasting impression, as of a 
living face. 

A violent thunder-storm opportunely coming on while we were 
in the gallery, our party was kindly permitted to remain in this 
glorious shelter for an hour or two; during which time we gazed 
our fill of the pictures around. It would be tedious and unsatis- 
factory to enumerate them all; but we must mention particularly 
a very fine VANpYkKE-looking portrait, as powerfully painted, but 
ina lower tone than VANpykKE, described in the MS. catalogue 
as the work of Nicoto Poussin. It is additionally valuable as 
a rarity of art, if it be from his hand. There are also some 
fine landscapes; a Gaspar Poussin, a Claude-like composition 
by Witson; and two large landscapes by Sarvaror Rosa,—one 
of them a sea-piece, by the way, and looking a little like VeRNET; 
and both very different from aghoice little bit of wild, rocky 
scenery in his own proper style, at the end of the gallery. A 
bust of Lady Ashley received the homage of our admiration ; 
which was divided between the skill of the sculptor—Macpo- 
NALD, if we remember rightly—and the character of the fair ori- 
ginal, 

The pictures in the other apartments—one of which (the 
library) was perfumed by the scent from two blossoms of the 
magnolia—were chiefly family portraits; amongst which, the 
pleasant face of the present Earl, and the venerable head of his 
father, by Jackson, were the most interesting. Fox, with his open 
face of bonhommie, made the acerbity of BurxKe’s visage look 
‘more bitter by its juxtaposition. Among the older portraits, a 
Whole-length of a knight in black half-armour leaning on his 
partisan, in an attitude and with a look of profound musing, 
dashed with sadness, struck us as possessing an interest beyond 
an ordinary portrait, though the light was not favourable toa full 
sight of the face, 

The park is delightfully varied with hill and dale; a trout 
stream meanders its silver thread through the valley, and the 
high grounds are skirted by a waving border of plantations. 
That by which the house is approached from the back is inter- 
sected by a winding-path, with here and there an opening, giving 
& picturesque view of the grounds. 

The scene both within and without looked the more beautiful 
from its association with the character of its possessor—so charm- 
ing are liberality and courtesy ! 





From a correspondence in the news apers, it appears that Sir F. B. 


Head has required and received an apology from 
{on behalf of his deceased uncle, ) for fh 
staouble lie a ieinn es: 

~ double lie—a lie by exaggeration and a lie by omission ”-when speak- 
ing of the English seminaries of education. . =e 


tr. H. N. Coleridge, 
U the publication of a passage in 
Sir Francis Head was there accused of a 
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TREMORDYN CLIFF. 


In literature the results of observation are chiefly shown in two 
ways. Those of the first and commonest sort merely enable the 
observer to represent truly what he has himself seen; those of 
the higher and rarer kind not only qualify a writer to paint life as 
it has actually appeared before him, but, by the aid of reflection 
and reason, he is able to deduce, if one may so speak, the general 
principles both of passion and manners which characterize the 
different classes of men, and, like the algebraist, can reach the 
unknown from the known. Authors of the first kind resemble 
the empiric in medicine, or the formalist in law, who is safe only 
so long as he has experience or precedent to guide him. The 
other writer is akin to those philosophers who have laid the 
foundations of science, by noting the qualities which things 
possess in common, and hence deducing ruées which every indivi- 
dual of the species obeys. The obscurer nature of mental quali~ 
ties, and the innumerable idiosyncracies* which their combi- 
nation produces, must always render the knowledge of man far 
more difficult of attainment than in the case of material investi- 
gations. . The continual changes, too, in manners, customs, and 
habits, prevent one age from profiting by the knowledge of its 
predecessors, or at least to the extent that is done in physical 
science, where the same thing always appears in the same shape. 
And lastly, the graces of manner and of artful arrangement, 
which are required from the poet or the novelist in addition to 
the truth of his matter, contribute to conceal “ the art and mys- 
tery " which he exercises. But that, when soaring into the regions 
of invention, he works by certain rules of his own discovery, we | 
are as firmly convinced of, as that Mrs. TRoLLopPE belongs to the 
first class of writers, who can transcribe, but not tnvent. 

If any doubt existed upon this last point, the work before us 
would put an end to it. Tremordyn Cliff aims at combining the 
metaphysical, the noble, the fashionable, and the underbred style 
of novel in one; and is completely successful only in the latter. 
The aristocratic pride of Lord Tremordyn is indeed tolerably well 
hit off, and his weaknesses cleverly brought out; though he . 
reminds us too much of Hoox’s Marquis of Snowdon; and 
there are some truthful sketches of teachers in the early parts of 
the first volume, which appear to have been done from life. When, 
however, Mrs. TROLLOPE endeavours to paint the workings of 
disappointed ambition in a woman of great mental energy—to 
trace the Machiavelian measures by which she endeavours to 
recover the dignities that she loses on the birth of a brother— 
and to show this new Lady Macbeth under the influence of love 
after her plans have been partially successful—we have bombast 
instead of passion, and exaggeration instead of grandeur. Nor 
are her pictures of fashionable life, or even of good society, more 
successful,—they want airiness, ease, and truth: her best bits are 
descriptions of furniture. But in showing-up the half genteel 
society of a provincial town, our author is at home. Her dia~ 
logues, representing the vulgar tittle-tattle and the spiteful 
scandal of “ Broton in Gloucestershire,” though by no means 
essential to advancing the story, and somewhat literal in them-~ 
selves, are very good. Mrs. Trottorz may desire grandeur; 
she may admire, with the ladies in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
“ Shakspeare, high life, and the musical glasses,” and may even 
school herself into loving them; but in painting the vulgar, the 
half-bred, or better still, the under-bred, she seems to luxuriate 
with a congenial zest. : : 

We have slightly indicated, but our extracts will be more intel- 

ligible if we plainly say, that the heroine of the novel is the 
daughter of Lord Tremordyn; whose title and estates descend to 
the female, in default of heirs male. Lady Augusta Delaporte has 
been brought up with all those honours, and has received all those 
attentions, which are paid by dependents, and by such parts of the 
world as they come in contact with, to the expectants.of good 
things; when the birth of a son reduces her toacipher. At first 
she seems inclined to make away with herself; but, upon second 
thoughts, she thinks it may as well be her brother. To accom~ 
plish this, Lady Augusta counterfeits affection; allows him, so 
far as she can, to waste his youth in idleness and boyish indul- 
gencies; and on the death of her father, carries him abroad, in 
the hope that Continental pleasures may at last undermine his 
health. This plan seems likely to be realized, when Lord Tre- 
mordyn falls in love; dies, from the effects of breaking bleod- 
vessels in consequence of his sister's conduct relative to his 
marriage; and that marriage having been clandestine, and all the 
proofs of it removed by Lady Augusta, she succeeds to the long- 
looked for dignity. Into the difficulties which attend the endea~ 
vours of her brother's widow and her family to establish the 
marriage, it is not needful to enter, nor into the various intrigues 
of the pseudo Lady Tremordyn. Suffice it to say, that with such 
probabilities as are allowed in novels, the different parties meet at 
Broton; and that, after a quantum suff, of plots and villany, the 
false Florimel is detected, and throws herself off Tremordyn Cliff 
into the sea. 

* A word signifying that individual eheracter Which results from the particular com 





bination of the mental faculties, 
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Our extracts shall be taken from some of the points to which 
allusion has been made; and the first shall come from the early 
parts. The following touches of a well-trained governess are from 
the scene where the expected birth of a brother or sister is an- 
nounced to Lady Augusta. 


It was Mrs. Morel, Lady Augusta’s governess, who had the charge of com- 
municating this intelligence to her. This lady had considerable ability and still 
more instruction, but for nearly thirty years she had been a governess; for 
nearly thirty years she had been learning to exchange the deep-felt realities 
of her own individual existence, for a succession of domestic connexions, all 
alike foreign to her blood and her heart, yet all alike demanding as lively 
and demonstrative an interest, as if, indeed, each successive set formed her only 
family and her only care. Such an existence can hardly leave much reality of 
feeling for any one; and it was with more propriety than sympathy, that she 
now announced to her pupil an event which threatened to overthrow the only 
hope that made life dear to her. 

*¢ My Lord has desired me, Lady Augusta, to inform you that the Countess is 
about to present him with another child. Lady Tremordyn ie to come to town 
in a few months for her confinement.” 

One of the peculiarities of character produced by Lady Augusta’s moral edu- 
cation, was the habit of restraining the expression of allemotion either by word 
or action. It was also her habit, on receiving directions relative *to her studies 
from her governess, to listen to them rather in haughty than respectful silence, 
and to follow, but never to remark upon them. 

Such being the usual tone of their intercourse, the circumstance of Lady 
—, returning no answer on the present occasion excited Jittle surprise. 
A feeling of curiosity led Mrs. Morel to look at her; but Lady Augusta was 
pov at the time, and the expression of her countenance was completely con- 
cealed by her attitude. She remarked, indeed, that her pupil was very 
pale; but the complexion of Lady Augusta was too sallow to shaller this parti- 
cularly remarkable, especially while her face was so imperfectly seen. After 
the pause of a few minutes, Mrs. Morel resumed. 

«€ T understand my Lord says that, if it prove a son, he will give five hundred 
pounds to the poor of Tremordyn, to make them remember the event.” 

As she said this, a slight noise proceeded from Lady Augusta’s drawing-desk ; 
it was occasioned by her porte. crayon, which fell from her fingers to the ground. 
Mrs. Morel rose to restore it, and reached her chair just in time to receive the 
senseless form of the young lady upon her bosom. 

When a governess Sas brought up many generations of pupils, with a reputa- 
tion of great coy and good sense, she may often supply by judgment what 
she wants in feeling. Mrs. Morel gave proof of this on the present occasion : 
she rang no bell, she called for no assistance, but taking her pupil in her arms 
she laid her upon a sofa, and by the usual remedies soon onsesttea in restoring 
her senses. Nor did her discretion cease here; as the unhappy girl recovered 
herself, no look of surprise, no glance of curiosity, shocked or irritated her 


ngs. 

ba Your Ladyship has been too intent upon your drawing this morning,” said 
Mrs. Morel, in her usual quiet tone. ‘* We will put it up, if you please: my 
Lord by no means approves your Ladyship’s fatiguing yourself by too much ex- 
ertion, even in your studies.” 

And, as she spoke, she employed herself in replacing the drawings in the 
posiiolio, setting back the drawing-desk, and removing all traces of the occu- 
pation. 

MR. HALL—A TUTOR. 

To prevent this (a public education), Lady Augusta so far deviated from her 
system of indulgence as to persevere in obliging Theodore to endure a daily les- 
s00 from his tutor, though for many days the penance was accompanied by tears, 
which flowed nearly the whole time it lasted. Having, however, at length con- 
yinced the astonished child, that, notwithstanding his dislike to the arrangement, 
it must continue, she set herself to mitigate by every possible means the morti- 
fication it occasioned him. She consented to be daily present at the short lesson ; 
and permitted him, when it was over, to remain in his own apartments with 
his tutor, or to establish himself in hers, at his pleasure. This immediately 
converted the highly- paid office of Mr. Hall into very nearly a sinecure; and 
never did mortal man hug himself with more kindly feelings of affectionate con- 
eine than did this gentleman, as day by day he more fully discovered the 

owny easiness of his position. 

What mattered it to him, if, while sharing the luxurious delicacy of the Earl’s 
table, it was made manifest to his comprehension that the air he breathed was 
to be considered asa boon from his imperious patron? Did the rich wines, 
that with lingering luxury he suffered to flow gently over his sensitive palate, 
did they lose their flavour thereby? What though his soul was expected to 
forget his identity, and act the part of shadow to that of the stupid Earl, who 
paid him five hundred a year for consenting to be lapped in luxury? Was the 
soft chair that cushioned his dreaming idleness, or the sleek nag that ambled 
under him, when he sought exercise to give zest to appetite, was either of 
them the less easy for it? Assuredly not—to the feelings of Mr. Hall. And 
never did two beings, whose characters and purposes were so dissimilar, contrive 
to live in the same house, each uniformly pursuing their own separate object, 
and contrive to exhibit such perfect harmony and satisfaction, as Lady Augusta 
and the tutor she had so ably chosen. The Léatin season passed, and the family 
returned to Tremordyn. . * * * 

_Lord Steinfort loved the sea, and the rocks, and the cliffs, and the flowers of 
his garden, and the fresh breeze of the morning, so well, that his delicate cheek 
showed a tint that deepened almost to the hue of health while in Cornwall. 

- Hall, too, in the increased accommodation of the rooms appointed for his 
use, the humble bows of every tenant he encountered in his walks and rides, the 
blushing curtsey of their pretty daughters, the shillings nightly won from the 
Earl at backgammon, and the unlimited use of cream with his coffee and tea at 
his late, snug, lazy, solitary breakfast in his own sitting-room, during which he 
was permitted to air the Earl’s newspapers—all these blessings together made 
him also think that Tremordyn was the proper sphere of Tremordyn, and all 
that belonged to him. This sentiment he exposed so neatly to his patron, who 
condescended to ask his opinion of the place about a week after he reached it, 
that the words sank into his Lordship’s soul, and became so entirely his own, 
that he not only pronounced it the following spring as a reason why the family 
should not remove to town, but continued to make use of it as an unanswerable 
argument on the same occasion during every succeeding period of his life. 

Here is a bit of tattle from Broton. The subjects are the widow 
of young Lord Tremordyn, her mother, and a female cousin—the 
best-drawn character, by the by, in the book — whose arrival 
in the neighbourhood makes a great sensation. The talkers are 
an old maid newly married to a young clergyman, and a lady 
closely verging upon a certain age. 

The sensible Miss Tidwell said little, either to the Doctor or his lady, after 
mak the visit; but her worthy father-in-law was more enchanted than ever 
with t e amiable trio ; and his sleek lady, who dearly loved a quiet life, found 
nothing to object to in either of them ; but observed, with a gentle simper, 
mn The’ t thing that pretty young widow can do, my dear Doctor, is to marry 


To all this Miss Tidwell answered nothing, but as soon as she could, quietly 








withdrew herself, darted across the street, and down the lane which led to Mrs. 
Busby’s 

«¢ Well, Betsy! the deed is done;” she exclaimed, as she rushed into the 
small parlour where her friend was arranging with some pomp an ample collec- 
tion of baby-linen. ‘* We have been.” 

And what do you think of them, Margaret?” inquired the matron, setting 
down the two caps which ornamented both her hands, each being clenched as 
nearly as possible into the form of a child’s head. ‘ Tell me exactly what you 
think of them !” 

“‘ Why, I think, my dear,” (untying her bonnet and drawing off her gloves, ) 
“¢ that if you never spoke a wise word in your life before, you have done it now. 
Oh, I wish you could see them! One of them—the most hideous old maid 
you éver saw—must be five-and-forty, if she is a minute; and her easy impu- 
dence shows pretty plainly what she has been used to. You know, Betsy, 
nobody living can be in better society than I am, and I certainly do understand 
something about manners, and style ; and I take it upon myself to declare that 
ALL these women are no better than they should be. You need not repeat 
it, you know, as coming from me; but I have seen quite enough to convince 
me that these are by no means fit for this neighbourhood. Mr. Knowles, as 
you well know, is my special aversion, with his quiet way of managing every 
body ; but I really did not take him for such a fool as he has now shown him- 
self. Good heaven, Betsy! that woman, that Mrs. James Maxwell, had not 
one atom of stiffening in her gigots/ and even her white crape collar had no. 
more stiffening in it than you will put in your dear baby’s first pinafore. I don’t 
choose to say what she looked like ; for 1 am not a married woman, as you are, 
but I think you may guess, after what I have told you.” 

“ That I can, indeed, my dear, fast enough, I am sorry to say. 
way of a beauty, too, isn’t she ?” 

“ Oh! quite—such looks! such languishments! such raising and drop- 
ping of eye-lids! Her eye-lashes are long enough, that’s certain.” 

«© T am glad enough, | promise you, that I was so positive about not calling. 
I really owe it to Busby to be careful. But do tell me something they said. 
What are their manners like ?” 

CRANE l ar tece 6 Their manners? God bless your soul, Betsy,. 
their manners are to all intents and purposes exactly like Peon er They 
have nothing about them that deserves to be culled manner. The old maid was. 
the principal talker; but she soon gave us to understand that the Doctor was 
the only one of us wise enough for her, and she flirted away with him like mad. 
I wonder what she expects to get by it? As to mamma, aie might just as well 
have left alone doing civil to the young widow, as she calls herself, for she got 
little beside yes and no ; and when the old made-up mother came in, you would 
have thought she meant to pass herself off for a dutchess at least.” 

‘* Bad—very bad indeed, Margaret. You have an admirable talent at de- 
scription, and every word you say confirms my suspicions. It is impossible, 
my dear, to explain exactly how, or why, but the fact is, that married women 
do understand and see through these odious sort of people much more easily than 
girls can do; and depend upon it, Margaret, Isee a great deal more in all these 
little circumstances of dress and manner than you can do, with all your quick- 
ness. There will be some pleasure, my dear, when the time of discovery comes. 
—and come it will, take my word for it—there really will be some pleasure in 
watching the discomfiture of that conceited Knowles, and your obstinate father.- 
in-law. Ido hope my confinement won’t happen just at that time, for I should 
be monstrously vexed to be out of the way Hf hearing their lamentations and 
astonishment. ” 

«¢ Your confinement, Betsy, will be passed and over, and another coming, for 
what I know, before that happens. You have no notion of their art and clever- 
ness in putting a decent outside upon their goingson. So mincing and precise in 
their language, that it is just Tike reading a book; and yet the boldness of the- 
Miss gets the better of her caution, for you never heard such a tongue. Lord 
bless me! she was talking of lakes and mountains one minute, of kings and 
revolutions the next, and then flew off about weeds and herbs, and the Lord 
knows what, just as if she had been an apothecary—and all in such vulgar broad 
Scotch! Yet, to see how easily men are gulled by these sort of women! Our 
sage Doctor, with all his wisdom, had not the wit to find out that all this was 
extremely unladylike, especially as it was our first visit—mamma’s and mine, I 
mean— for the Doctor, you know, was called in to the child. But no, not he; 
he saw nothing to find fault with, but talked of Miss Murray’s great talents all 
the way home.” 

The following is on the same topic, but by persons of rather a 
higher grade. The dialogue is natural enough, but calls to mind 
Hume's commentary on Appison’s remark, that “ fine writing 
consists in thoughts which are natural but not obvious.” 

No sooner was the door of their carriage closed, the wheels in motion, 
and all restraint removed, than the following conversation took place. 

«¢ Now remember, girls,” began the eldest Miss Craddock, ‘‘ whatever hap- 
pens from calling on these unknown people, the visit was no mad frolic of mine, 
but was made at the express command of my wise papa, and his sworn ally 
and privy councillor, Mr. Knowles. I think these new neighbours very suspi- 
cious persons indeed. This Mrs. James Maxwell, as they call her, is a great 
deal too remarkable and too elegant, not to be known by somebody in such a 
neighbourhood as ours—if she were fit to be known at all.” 

“¢ Mr. Knowles knows her, Mary,” observed Flora; ‘‘ that is quite enough.” 

‘¢ I beg your pardon, Flora, he does not know her. I particularly remarked 
what he said on that point at luncheon to-day. Papa had just wit enough to 
ask if these ladies had any acquaintance in the neighbourhood ? His answer was 
perfectly “evasive, yet perfectly intelligible. They had fixed themselves here- 
only because Dr. Follett had so successfully treated the illness of the little boy— 
nonsense !” 

“¢ But did you ever see such a face and figure? I never beheld such a perfect 
angel in my life. I must get her to sit to me,” rejoined Flora; but receiving 
no answer from her eldest sister, she reiterated the question to the youngest— 
‘* Did you ever see such a beautiful woman, Caroline ?” 

‘¢ Good heavens, yes!” stoutly answered Caroline; ‘‘ your own face is very 
nearly as handsome, only you are darker; and I am sure Mary’s figure may 
stand a comparison with hers any day.” 

“‘ And your eyes, Caroline,” rejoined Miss Craddock, ‘‘ are incomparably 
superior to hers.” 

‘*¢ But I cannot fathom her sister, or cousin, or whatever that Elizabeth may 
be,” remarked Caroline; ‘* I cannot understand her. She is not a bit pretty; 
but there is something unaccountably free and easy about her, and yet one can- 
not call her vulgar, notwithstanding her broad Scotch. What a beautiful cap 
she had on !” ‘ 

“‘ That woman has been an actress,” pronounced Miss Craddock, in an accent 
of great decision ; “ I am perfectly sure of it. She is not handsome, certainly 5 
but if she wore rouge, and I am positive she has worn it, you would see that 
her eyes, and teeth, and height altogether, would come out just a figure for the 
stage. I am sure she is something out of the common way—her manner 18 80 

eculiar.” : 
Pe She certainly did not appear to care three straws about us,” said Caroline. 
“¢ It was so evident that she was thinking of Mrs. James Maxwell all the time- 

“ Exactly,” replied Miss Craddock. ‘I tell i what, Caroline, I will bet 
you fifty pounds to a shilling that she is going to- bring that young woman out—- 
as a singer, perhaps; I am sure she can sing.” 
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*¢ But why should actresses come here to live?” asked Flora. 

* Good gracious, Flora! what silly questions you do ask! How should I 
know? The young Mrs. Maxwell, with all her beauty, looks sickly—delicate, 
I suppose the gentlemen would call it; and perhaps she has come here for 
the air.” 

We may observe in closing, that Mrs. TroLLopr’s loyalty 
breaks out in Tremordyn Cliff, and is shown by making the 
Radicals “ bad characters.” There is a Polish Count who enacts 
the parts both of fool and villain, simply, we suppose, because he 
is a refugee; anda button-making baronet is painted as an eaves- 
dropper, tyrant, usurer, and hypocrite, to represent the Radical 
Dissenters,—each character bearing about as much resemblance 
to reality as some of the vilest caricatures of THEopORE Hook. 


THE LAND OF VISION 

Isa mystical work, of some fancy and much elegance of style, 
with a sprinkling of school philosophy, and of theological doc- 
trines more charitable than orthodox. The subject, however, is of 
anature which must always militate against literary success, unless 
in the hands of the highest order of genius; and many of the pecu- 
liar ideas which the writer has endeavoured to present are inex- 
plicable in our present state.. The bliss of heaven—the form, 
character, and occupations of disembodied spirits—the nature of 
immateriality, and of its operations upon matter, or of matter 
upon immateriality—are points which can neither be explained 
nor comprehended by human faculties. 

The Land of Vision is supposed to be written by an inhabitant 
of earth. A gentleman—we presume a country gentleman— 
e+ +s oe « © “felt an irresistible inclination, on one occasion, to visit an 
unfrequented apartment in his mansion. When he entered it, he was astonished 
at beholding an aged man, with something, as he thought, unearthly in his ap- 
pearance. Mr. was much agitated, and was about to retire, when the 
visiter said to him, ¢ Stay for a moment. I am not so great a stranger as you 
imagine. I have frequently visited this house. Indeed I was born here, in 
the sixteenth century. I love it. Ilove mankind. I love the world, and all 
it contains of beauty and goodness. I have something to communicate which 
may be pleasing and useful to men—something relating to heavenly beings. 
Bring me pen, ink, and paper, that I may write it. I will leave the documents 
in your hands, and you may read them to your fellow men.’ 

“‘ The stranger seated himself at a table. r procured what was 
wanted. The stranger said, ‘ Now depart. Keep this occurrence a secret. 
Return to this room in a week, and you will find the papers ready for you.’ 
* But,’ inquired Mr. » ‘shall you want nothing?’ ‘ Nothing,’ he replied, 
‘but quietness. Fasten the door: let no one enter.’ On the appointed time, 
returned. The stranger was gone: the papers were on the table.” 

The papers thus left contain some passages in the life and 
‘existence beatific ” of a glorified saint, whose mundane name was 
Father Paul. During his earthly pilgrimage, his country was 
England, his creed the Roman Catholic, and his final retreat a 
monastery on Mount Carmel, where he died, and ascended into 
heaven, some time in the sixteenth century. His arrival affords 
an opportunity for a description of the place of bliss ; which, though 
fanciful, is too material and theatrical. His first heavenly ac- 
quaintance is Ithuriel ; who shows him the sights of heaven ; ex- 
plains to him the rationale of spiritual existence and material sub- 
stance; introduces him to Adam,-Noah, Moses, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the apostle Paul; assists him in “ drawing out” the reminis- 
cences of those mighties of ancient days; and accompanies him 
in several visits which he makes to earth, on the last of which 
occasions our readers have seen him. 

In addition to the unavoidable bars to success which have been 
alluded to, there is perhaps a want of art in forming the plan and 
a deficiency of power in the execution. There is too much disquisi- 
tion, too little action ; and the attempts at exhibiting human feelings 
are trite and commonplace. Thus, except a (questionable) state- 
ment of his first difficulty in walking and measuring distances, 
Adam's account of himself is little more than an indifferent dilu- 
tion of Mitton ; the autobiography of Moses is equally puerile,— 
several of the dialogues in heaven would have appeared indifferent 
talk on earth; and though some of the discussions are of a higher 
merit, there is nothing in them which could not have been produced 
within the visible diurnal sphere. Even where the angels are on 
earth, there is a want of grasp in view and vigour of expression. 
Father Paul, in short, is merely an elegant divine; and Ithuriel 
is all the older for the six thousand years that have passed over 
him since he detected Satan in the bower of Eve. 

Elegance of writing, however, there is throughout; and here is 
& specimen, on a crabbed subject. 

SPIRIT AND MATTER. 

Spiritual things are not only visible to spiritual beings, but they appear as 

real and substantial as material things to us. We almost fancy, sometimes, 














air. 





that disembodied beings possess no form; that they occupy no space; that the 
peti | country is without comeliness or substance. This is absurd; the 
ritu 


regions, as well as the material, occupy spacee The God who created 
b e latter created the former. As the globe that man inhabits affords him a 
oundation for his feet, and exhibits on every hand a variety of substantial forms, 
so the Spiritual universe exhibits an equal variety. Ponderosity is relative. 
ben is heavy in comparison with water, water with air, air with ether. 
: Piritual regions are solid and heavy in comparison with spiritual beings who 
She onthem. If there were no apparent difference in solidity, and no re- 
ence between bodies, one would penetrate another; and surely it would have 
“ oe for the Divine Architect to have formed lovely plains, and en- 
ee J islands, and regions exhibiting all kinds of beauty, if spirits, instead 
Sel ing on them, sank into them, er passed on indifferently through these 
the py ten surrounded them. In the material universe, some bodies 
= pon nity for each other—they unite 3 Others possess an aversion—they 
. < hee 3k ge are more and others Jess affected by gravitation; this is all we 
e “i ab ry : “Kg There are mighty secrets in nature which are locked up 
e mind of the Eternal. Matter and spirit are somewhat similar, but per- 
Spirit can pass through matter; we have 
in the Scriptures. Of Christ, for instance, 
when the doors were shut, he appeared sud- 


tly independent of each other. 
Some instances of this kind recorded 
Ab 1s said that, more than on¢e, 








denly among his disciples. By the same rule, matter can pass through spirit. 
The universe of spirit, and that of matter, may occupy the same space, and 
yet remain distinct. A planet or a comet, in its revolutions, may pass renee 
regions inhabited by disembodied beings, while the inhabitants of one wor! 
know nothing of the other. Spirits may journey through our earth, and 
behold it not. When the Supreme Being oaks messengers to men, he endows 
them with a power of beholding material things: when they are gifted with 
this power, they cannot perceive spiritual objects, but they turn their eyes from 
the scenes of immateriality to earthly scenery—to sights-extremely interesting 
even in the opinion of spirits—to the boundless blue vault of the firmament, to 
suns, planets, comets, meteors, to worlds tenanted with life and beauty. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue all-engrossing interest of Politics has affected Literature as 
well as other things; and the publications of the week are few 
and unimportant. Of the two works added to our Library, the 
Land of Vision is, by its nature, independent of marketable consi- 
derations; and Tremordyn Cliff is probably intended to give 
Toryism a lift amongst readers of the circulating library, and 
thus slyly influence minds inaccessible to more direct attempts. 
A Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth has reached us, from Messrs, 
Smiru and Exper, and remains for perusal. But, with this excep- 
tion, the publications on our table are few in number, and not 
striking in point of character. 





The Chairman and Speaker's Guide, by THomas Situ, is a 
timely work in these days of political excitement, when public 
meetings are not only frequent, but necessary. ‘* Order, order, 
order!” is Mr. Smirn’s motto; and the object of his work is to 
maintain it at places where masses congregate, and often in a 
disorderly spirit. He points out the steps that should be taken 
in preparing to call a meeting, and the modes in which it may be 
called. He then gives directions for choosing a chairman, and 
describes the different steps that may be rightly taken by any 
person in the assembly, from the time of that officer taking the 
chair till he quits it. 

Dr. W. H. Rosertson’s Popular Treatise on Diet and Regi- 
men, is a compilation“intended to serve as a *ext-book for the in- 
valid, and the dyspeptic—who is, we admit, something more than 
an invalid, and may fitly be called the miserable. The Doctor 
does not profess to be original, nor is he; but he gives the sub- 
stance of what Paris and JAmrs JOHNSON have said upon diges- 
tion, Compe upon the skin, and THompson of Glasgow upon 
mineral waters; together with gleanings from other writers upon 
these subjects, and some observations of his own. The method of the 
wr:icr is clear; and though his style of composition is not always 
in the purest taste, yet, either his manner inspires an interest, or 
the subject is so interesting in itself, that we willingly accompany 
him to the end of his book; which may be safely recommended to 
all those who are on the look-out for a compendium on the arts of 
living and eating. 


The indefatigable Mr. M‘Puun, of Glasgow, has sent us a 
Scottish Tourist's Steam-Boat Pocket Guide, which appears to be 
truly a multum inparvo. In sizeit is not larger than a moderate 
card-case ; yet it contains two clear and distinct maps, several 
tolerable views, and sixteen chapters full of detailed practical in- 
formation upon routes, distances, and conveyances. This little 
book also tells the tourist the sites and names of the most striking 
objects which present themselves to attention, and advises him 
touching those sights which require to be sought after, whilst there 
is enough of antiquarian and historical gossip intermixed to re- 
deem its facts from the dryness of a mere itinerary. The practical 
utility of a Guide-book, like that of many more important things, 
can only be decided upon by actual usage; but were we about to 
start on a pleasure trip to the Western part of Scotland, the Steam- 
boat Pocket Guide should assuredly accompany us. 


The Christian Physician is the title of a new and cheap 
Magazine, having for its benevolent object the improvement of 
mankind, by pointing out in a popular manner the sources of dis- 
ease and error in the violation of those laws which govern the 
physical and intellectual constitution of man. The First Number 
contains an introductory essay on Phrenology, by the editor, Dr. 
Epps, who views this science as that of the human mind. This, 
and the account of the process of Digestion, are clearly and 
forcibly written. 


Arcuer’s Map of the Path of Halley's Comet is an intelligent 
guide for the most uninitiated of star-gazers to the situation of 
this eccentric luminary during the time that it is visible to us, 
The track of the comet, and its precise position at sixteen different 
dates between last month and next February, are distinctly laid 
down on a little circular revolving map of the celestial hemisphere, 
of which the polar star forms the centre. Not only the situation 
of the comet, but of any of the constellations in this portion of the 
heavens at a given point of time, may be readily ascertained by 
its means; and this curiosity to mark the progress of the comet 
may lead numbers to be rewarded by an acquaintance with many 
of the stars of the first three degrees of magnitude. 

We rejoice to acknowledge the receipt of a second 
the First Volume of Monrcomery Martin's History 


edition of 
of the 


British Colonies ; not merely for the pecuniary interest of all 
concerned, but for the proof which it gives 


that the public are 





and to pay for their 


beginning to turn their attention to statistics, 
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xnowledge. In despite of Mr. Martin's errors of taste, and we 
think of principle, the number of facts which his work contains 
would alone render it useful; and we perceive by his preface, that, 
whilst sticking to his economical opinions, he has carefully ex- 
punged in the present edition any ‘“ harsh expressions, and made 
such alterations as a more matured judgment or a calmer tone of 
thought may have suggested.” The additions to the new volume 
occupy a hundred pages, independent of what is gained by re- 
trenchiments; and amongst the novelties are returns of the sub- 
sidized, protected, and tributary chiefs of India. Two new maps 
have also been added to the volume. 

The Seventieth Number of Dr. LArpNER's Cyclopredia contains 
the Second Volume of the Arts, &c. of the Greeks and Romans. 
The information is presented in the manner of a dictionary ; the 
first subject being “ Ablutio,” the last ‘‘ Vinum ;” the manner of 
conveying it is agreeable, but at times a little too trifling; and 
though generally accurate so far as we have examined, yet,there 
are some strange errors, which can‘ hardly be charged upon the 
printer. A 

The Seventeenth Volume of Sir WALTER Scort’s Prose Works 
commences his Periodical Criticism. The papers are very plea- 
sant; but when examined in their collected shape, they rather 
read like skilful and entertaining articles, than display much 
power of criticism either scientific or perceptive. The last paper 
is the review (from the Quarterly) of the Fourth Canto of “ Childe 
Harold;” and the most curious part of it is the swaggering tone 
of triumphant Toryism with which it concludes. 

Murray's new edition of Boswett’s Life of Johnson is drawing 
to its close. Here is the Seventh Volume; bringing down the 
hero's life to his seventy-first year, and ending with LANeron’s 
Collectanea,—an entertaining batch of shrewd, pointed, or pro- 
found remarks, which would prove, if nothing else remained, at 
what a distance Jounson leaves all other conversationalists. 

The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction—a little 
work of which we have occasionally spoken during its appearance 
in parts—has closed its career, on the completion of its Sixth 
Volume. The one before us—which we presume is the last— 
forms a capital present for children, from the prettiness of its 
appearance, the number of its cuts, the variety and interest of its 
subjects, and the simple manner in which they are treated. 

Mr. Doxpy's School of Reform, which was also noticed during 
its progress, has reached a volume. And if it be not, what the 
author seems to fancy it, a manual of the elementary principles 
of politics, it at least contains a great number of interesting facts 
or information in connexion with Reform and Reformers. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Plumer and Addison, Stock Exchange—Helps and Ray, Cheapside, Manzhester 
warehousemen—W. and E. Cope, Cannock, Staffordshire, mercers—Westrupp and 
Norris, Copthall Buildings, accountants—Folkard and Cobbett, Brighton, coal-mer- 
chants—G, and G. Farr, High Holborn, fringe-manufacturers—T. G. and J. Russell, 
High Street, Southwark, hop-merchants—J. and J, Clayton, Bradford, Yorkshire, com- 
mission stuff-merchants—H. and T, Fairclough, Liverpool, coopers—Prest and Co, 
York, druggists ; as faras regards Prest—Kingdom and Crozier, Lostwithiel, surgeons— 
Adams and Nevill, Nottingham, lace-mauufacturers—Slack and Taylor, Manchester, 
engravers—Lawrence and Vigors, Newport, Monmouthshire, coal-shippers—Malcomsom 
and Co. Belfast—Angell and Rastall, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attornies—W., J., and C. 
Baynton, Southwark Bridge Road, brewers—Tunstall and Browne, Liverpool, commis- 
sion-agents—J. and J, Metcalfe, Basinghall Street, boot-makers—Edmondson and 
{Armstead, Liverpool, butchers—Garrett and Co, Pentlow, Essex, millers, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barttain, Henry, Hessle, Kingston-upon-Hull, innkeeper, to surrender Sept. 8, 
Oct. 13: solicitors, Messrs, Holden and Galloway, Hull; and Messrs. Hicks and Mor- 
ris, Gray’s Inn Square. : 

Crate, AnpRew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet-maker Sept. 22, Oct. 13: solicitors 
Mr. Gibson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Messrs. Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Dopp, Henry, Ambleside, Westmoreland, innkeeper, Sept. 9, Oct 12: solicitors, 
Messrs, Wilson and Harrison, Kendal; and Mr. Michael, Red Lion Square. 

Evans, SamMvuEt, Castle Street, Leicester Square, licensed-victualler, Sept. 7, Oct. 13 : 
solicitor, Mr. Dimmock, Pancras Lane, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, 
Pancras Lane. 

JonxEs, Eitas, Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, saddler, Sept.10, Oct. 13: solicitor, 
Mr. Bailey, Ely Place; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Kerr, Hat, Woolwich, tailor, Sept. 11, Oct. 13: solicitor, Mr, Fisher, Walbrook ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Martraews, Wi..1AM, Staverton, Devonshire, miller, Sept. 11, Oct. 13: solicitors, 
Mr. Michelmore, Totness; and Messrs. Froude and Edwards, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Power, Joun and Joun, Atherstone, Warwickshire, hat-manufacturers, Sept. 14, 
Oct.13: solicitors, Mr. Baxter, Atherstone; and Messrs. Baxter, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Sawyer, George Wii11am, Brighton, builder, Sept. 10, Oct. 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Bennett, Brighton ; and Messrs. Day and Bicknell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Tavtor, James, Manchester, brush-maker, Sept. 15, Oct. 13; solicitors, Mr. Law, 
Manchester ; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Wakeman, Witiram, Plymouth, Roman cement-manufacturer, Sept. 17, Oct. 13; 
solicitors, Mr. Bennett, Plymouth ; and Mr. Sole, Aldermanhury, 

DIVIDENDS, 

Sent 22, Holl and Oswald, Feathers’ Court, Milk Street, Irish linen-factors—Sept. 
24, T, and G. Courtney, Old Jewry, clothiers—Sept. 24, Bulman, Great Tower Street, 
er merchant—Sept. 24, Higginson, Finsbury Square, merchant—Sept. 25, Lathbury, 

urton-upon-Trent, mercer--Oct.30, Jukes, Gornall, Staffordshire, currier—Sept. 28, Har- 
vey. Bury St. Edmund’s, maltster—Oct, 6, Sherrington and Cooper, Ueapy, Lancashire, 
whitsters—Oct. 17, Thomas, Manchester, cabinet-maker—Sept. 23, Musson, Manchester, 

r. CERTIFICATES 
To. be gravteds unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 22. 

Barrow and Vizer, Bristol, merchants—Mitchell, Sheftield, merchant—Bazzoni, High 

Holborn; doll fact Maynard, Brighton, draper, 
Simcoe 


Friday, September 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

S. ands, Migr” near Manchester, calico-printers—Rout and Peacock, City Road, 
candle makers— imunds and Co, Maddox Street, tailors; as far as regardsEdmunds— 
B., T. C., and T, Williams, Reading, ironmongers ; as far as regards T. C. Williams— 
Cadman and Newman, Oxford Street, hosiers—Selwyn and Wood, Ledbury—Bennett 
and Legge, Newent,'tanners—Mills and Dyett, Finsbury Circus, engineers—Stephens 
and Webb, Bisho e Street, wine-merchants—Davis and Collins, Soho Square, auc- 

—Carter an Sayell, Exeter, maltsters—Robinson and Beeby, Denmark Street, - 

8}. Giles’s, working-jewellers—Martin and Cheesman Portsea, cement-manufacturers— , 
‘Elis and: Mathison, Princes Street, tailors—Pope and Evans, Shepperton Street, Isling. 
, lah a and taint tices ee factors—Griffith and Powell, 

, Slate-merchauts ge and Cooper, : 


andsworth, surgeons, 








BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 
Couprrs, Francis and Wi1114M, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw-hat manufacturers, 
Macxnieut, James, Dawley, Shropshire, draper. 2 
BANKRUPTS, ‘ 

Heatuer, Georar, and Arai, Epwarp, St. Ann’s Place, Limehouse, mahogany- 
merchants, to surrender Sept. 11, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs, Kearsey and Co. Leaden- 
hall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Hinpent, Witi1am, Brayton, Yorkshire, victualler, Sept. 15,16: solicitors, Mr, 
Battle, Selby, Yorkshire; and Mr. Farrar, Clement’s Inn. = 

PutverrortT, Tuomas, gentleman, Wisbeach, Rept, 1l, Oct.9: solicitors, Messrs; 
Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Yard ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Situ, Joun Asuwtn, Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 11, Oct. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Philpot and Sou, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Mr, Phillips, Wolver. 
hampton. 

Riven, Joun, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, wholesale grocer, Sept. 11, Oct.16: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Templer and Co, Great Tower Street ; official assignee, Mr, Foster 
Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

TuRBERVILLE, THomas, Worcester, grocer, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solicitors, Messrs, 
Cardales and Iliffe, Bedford Row ; and Messrs, Gillam and Son, Worcester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept, 25, Leonard, Rugeley, Staffordshire, bookseller—Sept. 25, Rich, Joiner’s Hall 
Buildings, wine-merchant—Sept. 25, Cairns, High Street, Whitechapel, saddler—Sept, 
25, Lushington, junior, Mark Lane, merchant —Sept. 25, Kingsley, Biggleswade, Bed- 
fordshire, sheep-jobber—Sept. 28, Pask, Bury St, Edmund’s, leather-cutter—Oct. 16, 
Cripps, Winson, Gloucestershire, blacksmith—Oct. 16, Hodgson, Wigton, Cumberland, 
common-brewer—Sept. 28, W. and A. Horton, Shefiield, button-manufacturers—Sept, 
30, Mitchell, Sheffield, merchant —Sept, 30, Todd, Sheffield, printer—Oct.1, Bradbury, 
Sheffield, cutler—Sept. 29, Reynolds, Manchester, merchant—Oct. 7, Backhouse, 
Wakefield, plumber—Nov. 21, Crossley, Manchester, upholsterer—Oct.7, Braddock and 
Barnes, Oldham, Lancashire, machine-makers—Sept, 25, Straker, Jarrow Lodge, Dur. 
ham, ship-byilder—Oct, 2, Rowe, Devonport, tailor, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 25. 

Watton, Guildford Street, surgeon--Caldwell, New Crane, Shadwell, licensed-vic- 
tualler—Ashford, Tottenham, scrivener—Briggs, Lawrence Lane, Norwich silk-ware- 
houseman—Grant and Bell, Strand, printers. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Biisnanp, James, and BLack, Nicnot, Whitevale, Glasgow, distillers, Sept, 9, 24 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Saturday} Monday 


894 
89% 
904 
994 
984 
164 
215 
2524 254 
22 prem, 20 22 
6 prem, 6 6 
ceeevrceecs 2} prem, 3 38 


FOREIGN FUNDS. , 

(Last Official Quotation during t he Week,ending Friday evening. ) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.}] 964 ||Mexican (deferred)... 
Austrian cooone i — | a . xen 
Belgian Mississippi (New)..... 
Brazilian | Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 
Buenos Ayres...ss+- New York (payble.1845) 5 
CD 6 bas. ccenacew es Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 
Colombian of 1824 .... | Ohio : + 6 
Danish eoedes | Pennsylvania 
Dutch (Ex12 Guilders) 2} Peruvian 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 Portuguese ...- 
French. ...sseseeseees 3 || Ditto, ...eee . 
Ditto, ex, Div. ......5. 5 5e.| Ditto New ....- 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Prussian 
Greek of 1825.......4+ || Russian of 1822 . 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 Ditto (Metallic) .. 
Mexican..eeseescecees | Spanish of 1821-2... 
Ditto ..ceceseceeseees \Ditto,Scrip ........ 








(Closing Prices.) 


Tuesday; Wednes.; Thurs. 





3 per Cent. Consols....... 
Ditto for Account......... 
3 per Cent, Reduced .,.,.. 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 
New 3¢ per Cents.... 
Long Annuities 

Bank Stock, 8perCt,....+. 
India Stock,l04 p Ct...... 
Exchequer Bills, |4d.p.diem 
India Bonds ,24per Cent. . 
Omnium,,..... 


892 
904 
903 
994 
988 
164 
2144 


902 
90% 
90} 
993 
99 
16% 
2144 


904 
904 
904 
100 
994 
168 


904 
90% 
904% 
99} 
99 




















se 1014 
7+ 
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SHARES. (Last Official Quotation duringthe Week,ending Friday Evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ...+...++ 54 {Commercial Docks ..........j 58 
Bolanos cece 117$ |! East India .....seseeeseeees 
Brazilian Imperial . 32¢ {London ....... 

British [ron ....eeeseeeseeeses | St. Katharine. .g- 

Real del Monte (Unregistered) .{ —~— ||/West India ..........-seeees 
United Mexican .....eeseeeees }Hibernian Joint Stock Bank .. 
Australian Agricultural ,....+.+ |London and Westminster Bank | 
Canada Company «-cessereeess 33$ ||National Provincial Bank... 
General Steam Navigation..... 21 |Provincial Bank ofIreland....| 


HAY anp STRAW, (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. MITHFIRLD. Portman. 
Hay, Good.. 90s, to 1008. we.5 758 95s, 0. 
Inferio 7 so . 0 ° 85 
© © weove 0 
105 sesee 80 
44 cesee 88 





_¥—_ 


47$ 





Waitecnartt,: 
oe 958. to 1008 


0 
ee 115 
45 


oeice, 68 ~ 
38 secce 88 ae 46 


eeeee 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 

NewGate AND LEADBNHALL,* 
to 3s. Od, 3s. 
0 8 


SmITHPIELD.+ 
Ads iecesess 28. 6d. to 88. 2d, to 4s. Ode 
6 ee r) 0 0 


4 4 
4 8 
0 0 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUGUST 28. ” ‘ 
8. s a . . 
Maple. -- 34 | Oats, Feed. 20 «+ 
White, 26 .. 30 Fine... 21 «2 
Boilers. Poland... 22 + 2 
i Fine.. 
Potato... 
Fitkesss 27 +» 


8. - 
87| Rye, New...... 30 
40\ Barley, Stained 25.. 
«+ 42 Malting.....-30.. 88 
-- 45| Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 56 
. 47| Fine... veee 584. 60 
Peas, Hog..... 28 «. 82 


24... 87 
39 ..41 
OILS. 


Rape Oil .csvescvcevesevcecssee® 
Refined eee 


aa Snneee el will Harrow... 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, 
Wheat,..s0-.. 428, Sd. | Rye... evecsee i las 
2 serene 





Oats a4 «8 Peas ..eseeeee 34 DL 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. 
Wheat....eee. 445, «+ 24s, Sd, 
Barley.-.seeee 2 1 0 
OatSrescesssee 10 9 


FLOUR. 
Town-made, persack 33s,to 
Seconds... 80 «- 
Essex and Suff b . 
Norfolk and Stocktom..,...+00» 


BREAD.... 74 the 4lb.Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 14s, 6d.perdoz. 
HOPS. 
rewt. 
v METALS. 
fron, in Bars seesceceveee Gl. 128: 
Tin,in Bars ... 41 
Quicksilver... 
Coppee, inom 


Lead, Pigs. 


ton 5 0 








Be | Rye ccavcees 
4 ans . 


. 
Peas...seesess 18 


COALS. 
6d, 
Wall’sEnd, Best ..,,,.per ton 19s. to 218.6 
Meee Wafpridfstrcesse 26 0 -- 17 9 








SUGAR. r 
Muscovado .isesesesenssuss por.cwt. 8 
Molasses pbaveccaebosgscoes® 


40 ete 
+ ae 28% 











Kent Pockets, 
Choice Ditto., 
Sussex Pocket: 
Superfine Ditto, . 


TOES. 
Scotch Reds Bt ol. s.04.to ol. ead. 
i woveceere Aad 


BIG cevecsssvesssceseves 0 2 6 o@ 8 0 


















~, 
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HEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH 
‘ OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, Saturday, September 5th, 
Will be produced a New Comic Opera, called 
NO PLOT WiTHOUT DANGER. 
After which, a New Farcetta, called 
SCHOOLMASBSTER r HOME! 
To conclide with the 
C-OVBNAN TER SI 
On Moridtay, Teesday, and Wediesday, NO PLOT 
WITHOUT DANGER. THE SCHOOLMASTER 
AT HOME. Arid THE OLD OAK TREE. 
On Thursday, a New Romantic Drama, called THE 
DICE OF DEATH, 
i Performance commences at 7. Second Price at 9. 
Boxes 5s.—Second Price 3, Pit 3s. Second Price bs. 6d, 
Gallery 2s.—Second Price 1s. 


TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 

calling off Scarborough, eather permitting, those 
magnificent Steam-Ships, the DUNDEE and the 
PERTH, allowed to be the fastest in the world, will start 
as follows—The Perth, from her moorings off the en- 
trance to the London Docks, on Wednesday morning 
next, at 1l, and from the Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, 
where passengers walk on board, at 12 0’Cloek. The 
Dundee, from the same places, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept. 16, at 4and 5 o’Clock. Berths secured, and every 
Tnformation obtained at the Offices, 61, Charing Cross ; 
6, King Street, Cheapside; and Downe’s Wharf, East 
Smithfield. R, Couman, Agent and Wharfinger. 





PUBLIC DINNER TO THE GOVERNOR OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

OUTH AUSTRALIA—His Majesty 

having graciously expressed his approbation of the 
choice of Captain John Hindmarsh, R.N. to be Governor 
of the New Colony in South Australia, the intending 
Emigrants and Gentlement resident in England, who 
have also purchased land in the Settlement, will give a 
PUBLIC DINNER to Captain HINDMARSH on the 
occasion, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, on 
THURSDAY next, the 10th instant. The Chair to be 
taken at Six o’Clock precisely, 

Colonel TorRENs in the Chair, 
STEWARDs. 

C. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Sir W. Molesworth, Bt. M.P. 
Capt. Newcombe, R.N.M.P. 
George Ward Norman, Esq. 
G. P. Scrope, Esq. M.P. 
John A. Smith, Esq. M.P. 
John Wright, Esq. 





A, Borradaile, Esq. 
W.Smith O’ Brien, Esq.M.P. 
William Clay, Esq. M.P, 
Raikes Currie, Esq. 
Henry Gouger, Esq. 
P.St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
C.S Lefevre, Esq. M.P. 
Adm.Sir P, Malcolm, G.C.B. 
A ARBLE WORKS.—The Public are 
invited to View the extensive SHIOW-ROOM fitted 
up by the LONDON MARBLE and STONE WORK- 
ING COMPANY, containing the greatest variety of 
Chimney-Pieces, Tables, Washhand-Stands, and Shop- 
Counters, Monuments, Tablets, BATHS, and all other 
Articles of Marble Work, finished in a superior manner 
by the Patent Machinery. Country Agents supplied. 
Esher Street, Holywell Street, Milbank, Westminster. 








Qormerr WINES OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, for CASH on DELIVERY. 


ZANTE. og evsieorvervevess ereveveee JOS. 
PAFELWEIN 2.0s6c0cwsvestvevre BOS 
HOCHHEIMER ....... vive 48s, 


RHENISH 


sere eeeeee eeleeces 
eente 





VIN DE BORDEAUX 30s, 
ST. JULEEN ....%.. verve vows 368, 
SAUTERNE, 2. cccccccscosccccssees BOR: 
MOSELLE ....... ers 36s, 


Crawrorp and Co, 129; Regent Street. 


UTLERY.—SHEFFIELD PLATE— 

Japanned Wate, all of the first quality, to be had 
at the Wholesale Prices, at MECHI’S EXTENSIVE 
CUTLERY WAREHOUSE, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
(four doors from Gratechurch Street, London,) Ttiventor 
of the Magic Strop and Paste, Mantifactarer of all kinds 
of Leather and Rosewood Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 
Tea Caddies, Work Boxes, ‘Bagatelle Tables. Ebony Ink- 
stands, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books, Razor and 
Penknife Hones, Wharneliffe Knives, Patent Knife 
Sharpeners, Shaving Brushes and Soap, Shaving Powder, 
Hat, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes, &c., 20 per cent. 
Cheapex than any House in London. A large Assort- 
ment of Tea Trays, Waiters, Candlesticks, Teapots, &c. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 
| in Bottles at 1s. l¢d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, by 
A. Wintovcusy and Co. successors to B, Godfrey Win- 
dus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
respectable Medicine Venders. The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in all cases of indigestion, loss of apetite, 
Sick headache, and all complaints produced by a disor- 
dered state of the digestive organs, fas obtained for them 
the personal recommendation of every one who has given 
thema trial, Many persons who havesuffered from indiges- 
tion for years, have, by their use, in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, whichis the most satisfactory proof than can 
be required oftheir efficacy and permanent utility. Be 
partieular to ask for ** Norton’s Pills,”’ for in consequence 
of their great success some unprincipled persons have 
Prepared a spuriousimitation. 


OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL 
4 rete T'IFRICE,a Vegetable White Powder, com- 
se " the most rare ingredients, is a never-failing 
peer “A or every disease to which the Teeth and Gums 
a saiet a —rendering the former beautifully white and uni- 
form; while to the latter (being an Anti-Scorbutic), it 
Smparts a beautiful healthy red; removes tartar from the 
‘Teeth and prevents Gum Boils; affords an agreeable 
fragrance to the breath; ‘cleanses Artificial Teeth, and 
prevents them changing colour; and it is also extremely 
pent to the mouth after Fever, or taking Medicine 
_ ao 9 gs} Ky included. - 
OWL s SANA EXTRACT, for j i- 
ately ,elieving the most violent Tooith-Ach, og 
Swelled. Face, &c.; it is also an excellent Stomachic in 
tases of Yjatulency, Spasmodic Affections, &c. and gives 
instantan:ous relief, Price Qs. 9d.; 4s.6d.; and 10s. 6a, 
Per bottle, _Observe.—Each of the above Articles has 
the Name ani Address of the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London 
engraved on the’ Government Stamp, which is pasted om 


each, Sold m, b 
and Medietng wea eed ann Y every respectable Perfumer 

















In foolscap 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, the Second and 
concluding Volume of a 
REATISE ON THE ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, MANNERS, &. OF THE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS, 
Formiig Vol. 70 of Dr, LakpNeR’s Canixe'r Cycro- 


PARDIA. 
Published August 1, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. 
7, Continwed from Sir J. Macktnrosn. 
London: Lonaman and Co.; thd Joun Taytor. 


“This Day is Published, 1 vol. Imo. 3s. bound in cloth, 


ISIBLE HISTORY.=— ENGLAND. 
By Crarves Witnrams, 
Author of “ Art in Nature,’ “ Facts not Fables,” &c. 
By the Same Author, 1 vol. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 

THE WORLD OF WATERS. A Book for the Sea- 
Shote, particularly the Isle of Wight, in which spot the 
Scene is laid. 

SLAVERY IN AMERICA; or an Indttiry into the 
Character and Tendency of the American Colonization, 
and the American Anti-Slavery Societies, By Wi.1n1aM 
Jay. With an Introduction to this Edition, by S. H. 
Cox, D.D. late of New York, and now Professor of Sacred 
Literature in Auburn College. Edited by Joun Monrtr- 
son, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cloth, 

London: F, Westiey and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 








RE-ISSUE OF THE BLACK BOOK, 

Just Published, New Edition, brought down to the pre- 
sent time, complete in 1] large 8vo. vol. with Portraits 
of the King and Reform Ministry, and an Appendix, 
bound in black cloth, 21s, 

q BLACK BOOK 
of Abuses in Corporations, Public Companies, the 

English and Irish Churches, State, Law, Army, Navy, 

Pensions, &c 
“No man who desires to know how grossly the re- 

sources of the country have been misapplied, ought to be 

without this work.’’ 

The APPENDIX, comprising the principles of the 
Reform Ministry, importance of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, working of the Excise Laws, and Poor-Law 
Amendment Bill, Catastrophe of the House of Lords, 
Ecclesiastical and Parliamentary Statistics, &c.; with 
Corrections of former Editions of ‘‘ The Black Book,” is 
Sold separately, Price 3s, 6d. 

Londou: E, Winson, 88, Royal Exchange; and all 
Booksellers. 





A COOLING SUMMER APERIENT. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
POWDERS produce an extremely fefreshing 
Effervescing Draught, which is at the same time a mil 
and cooling aperient, peculiarly adapted to promote 
the healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and 
thereby prevent the recurrence of constipation and 
indigestion, with all their train of consequences, as 
Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, Febrile 
Symptoms, Nervous Depression, Eruptions on the Skin 
&e. &c.; and their frequent use will generally obviatethe 
necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, 
and other Medicines which tend to debilitate the system 
When taken after too much Wine, the usual disagreeable 
effects are in a great degree prevented 
Prepared and Sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and 20s. cases, 
by THomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner ef 
St.Paul’s, London; and(authenticated by the Preparer’s 
name and address in the labels and stamps) may be ob- 
tained of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; at the Medical Hall, 
54, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin; of W. Dennis and 
‘Son, York; Duncan, Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; the 
Apothecaries Company, Virginia Street, Glasgow; and 
of most respectable Druggists and Medicine Venders 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE, 
EFAY’S GRAND POMMADE. 
This extraordinary préparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, Tic Douloreux, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, and Sciatica, and all painful Affections 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous ne in the most 
severe paroxysmS, It has been extenSively employed in 
the public and private practice of several French Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
to fail in curing those formidable and tormenting maladies. 
Since its introduction into England, it has in every case 
fully maintained the high character its unrivalled success 
has obtained for it on the Continent, Patients who had 
for years drawn on a miserable existence, and many who 
had lost the use of their limbs by Rheumatism and Pa- 
ralysis, have, by a few applications, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, 
blistering, veratrine, morphia, colechicum, and all the usual 
remedies had been found useless. Its astonishing and 
almost miraculous effects have also been experienced in 
the cure of Nervous and Rheumatic Pains of the Head 
and Face, Paralytic Affections, Contracted and Stiff 
Joints, Glandular Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
Bones, Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 
&c. 1t requires no restraint from business or pleasure. 
Sold, by the appointment of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
by his sole Agent, Srrruine, Chemist, No. 86 High 
Street, Whitechapel, who will answer any inquiries (if 
by letter, post-paid) respecting it, and also show letters 
received from numerous patients who have been benefited 
by its application. It can be sent to any part of the 
world, upon enclosing a remittance, and any part of 
London, carriage free. Sold in pots at 4s. 6d. each, 
Notice—As there is a spurious imitation, it is requisite 
to see the name, “J, W. Stirling,” is engraved on the Go- 
vernment Stamp, outside the wrapper, without which se- 
curity it cannot be genuine. 


S ON NE T.—By a Parisian Lady, on 
her entrée in London. Translated from the French, 
and inscribed to Mr. WARREN. 
I’ve seen the dew-drop fall from high, 
I’ve seen its influence on the flower; 
I’ve ponder’d o’er its brilliancy, 
And love its all resplendent power 
And oft I’ve seen Goleonda’s gem 
Glitter upon the diadem. 
* But ne’er saw I that beauteous bloom 
Thaton my bright shoes here is set, 
Nor thought [ they could e’er assume 
Such a refulgent glossy Jet ! 
For WARREN’S Blacking there displays 
Beauty on which I ne’er had thought to gaze, 
Then, WARREN, take the praise of one 











Whose best of wishes thou hast won, 





Just Published, in 12mo0. Price 1s. 6d. srs’ ‘ 
TREATISE on the CAUSES ahd 
CURE of STUTTERING, With Référence to 

certain Modern Theodriés. 
By James Wrieut, Esq, 
Late of Magdalen Hat, Oxford, 
Author of “Tlie Sehéol Orator,” &e. 
Wuirtraker aud Co, Ave Matia Late. 
REPLY TO COLONEL NAPIER'’S COUNTER. 
REMARKS. 
: This Day is Published, Price 2s, 6d 
EMARKS on the CHARACTER 
ascriled by COLONEL NAPIER to the late 
RIGHT HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL. Second Edi- 
tion. Witha POSTSCRIPT in REPLY to Colonel Na- 
Prer’s COUNTER-REMARKS, 
By D. M. Percevat. Esq. 

"We have never read'a more temperate, tanly, ‘able, 
and honorable production,’—Titerary Gazette, 

“A very able argument, truly admirable fer tone and 
and temper.” —Atheneum, 

“A triumphant vindication of calumniated -worth.’— 
Morning Post. 

“A pamphlet stamped with no common ‘thterest.”— 

United Service Journal. 

« Well worth perusal.”’— Times, 

“A very able and temperate pamphlet—refuting every 
charge on evidence which it is impossible to question,”— 

United Service Gavette. 
James FrasER, 215, Regent Street. 
Cloth boards, 6s. 
Swede LAWS, and PHENOMENA, 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
3y Professor QUETELET, 
Extracts from Reviews. 

“Weean only in recommending the Work éxpress ge- 
nerally our sense of the service Ms Quetelet has rendered 
to the diffusion of scientific knowledge, by or fi the 
attainments which have made him so well-known to 
Philosophers, in the instruction of the meanest beginnet.’”” 
— Quarterly Journal of Education. 

“As a book of reference it is invaluable, containing 
the most important results of scientific discoveries, illus- 
trated by experiments, and accompatied by lucid fexpla- 
nations.” —Hdinburgh Observer. 





Il. 
MEMOIR of REV. GORDON HALL, A.M. 
By the Rev’ H. Barpwett, A.M. 
One of the first Missionaries at Bombay. 
With a Plate, 3s. Gd. Cloth boards, 
“The memoir is intensely interesting, and it is very 
well-written.”—Christian Examiner. 
“It is copious and full, and will be read with the 
deepest interest by all who are the friends of Missions,” 
—Christian Journal, 


Ili. 

POPULAR GUIDE to PHRENOLOGY, or a concise 
view of its History and Principles, with simple direc- 
tions for attaining a knowledge of that Science. With 
illustrative Plates, only One Shilling. 

“Know Thyself.” 

This is the cheapest and best elementary Work on that 

subject.”’— Herald, 


EV. 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTROPHIST’S 
COMPANION, 
Cloth boards, 
“Tt is what its title imports.”—Guardian, 
London; Simpxin, MARsHaty, and Co,; Glasgow: 
. PeTeR SINCLAIR. 





8, New Burlington Street, Sept. 5, 1835. 
MR. BENTLEY has jast Published 
FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
REMORDYN CLIFF. 
By Frances TRoLtorr, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
“Belgium and Western Germany,” &c, 


THE 


In one volume, Svo. with Portraits of Don Cartos ane 
ZUMALACARREGUY, 
THE CAREER OF DON CARLOS 
Since the Death of 
FERDINAND VII, 
By his Aide-de-Camp, 
The Baron pre Los VALLEs. 


New Work, Epitep spy Lapy Dacrgz, 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author Ta The Chaperon.”’ 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA, 
With a Tartar Trip from 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev. Vere Monro. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 24s, 


5. 
OF THE RAMAD’HAN. 
By J. A. Sr. Joun, Esq. 
Author of “ Egypt and Mohammed Ali,” &c. 3 vols. 


TALES 


A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, 
And TURKEY. 
By Micuaen J. Quin, 
Author of “ A Visit to Spain,” &c. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Plates, 2ls, 
(6 
BELFORD REGIS, 
By Mary Russett Mirrorp. 
Author of “ Our Village,” “ Rienzi,” &c, 3 vols, 


In 1 vol. Svo. 10s.6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Brckrorp,- 
from an Original Painting by Sir Josaua Reynoups, 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA, 

By Wititam BecKrrorp, xg 3 
Author of Vathek,” “ Italy,” &c. 


M Y 5 £2 2m, 
By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild 
Sports of the by weet &c. 3 vols, ~ 


In 8 vols. small vo. with a Portrait of the Au . 
A PILGRIMAGE TO 1E HOLY LAND, &e, 
By A, DE LAMARTINE, 
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This Day is Published, 2 vols. post 8vo,.14s. 
het APR KETCHES, 
Taken during an EXPEDITION among tHe 
PAWNEES and other TRIBES of AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 
By Joun T. Invine, Junior. 
Joun Muaray, Albemarle Street, 


Albemarle Street, Sept. 1, 1835. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
The Seventh Volume of Mr. Murray’s Improved 
Edition of 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON, is Published this Day. 
With the Best Notes of the Best Editors, and Two 
Views, Price 5s. bound. Also, 

GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF DR, JOHNSON, Part I, with Six 
Plates, super-royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘This Day is Published, in 1 vol, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
The THIRD and LAST SERIES of 
LEANINGS IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With Notices and Anecdotes of the 
Royal Residences of Kew-Richmond, Hampton Court, 
and Windsor. 








By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces. 
Also, Price 10s. 6d. 
A THIRD EDITION of JESSE’S GLEANINGS, 
Vol. I, is nearly Ready. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BROCKEDON’S ROAD-BOOK, 

Now Ready, in 8vo. Price 24s. strongly bound in cloth, 

YIXNHE ROAD-BOOK from LONDON 
to NAPLES. By W. Brocxepon, Esq. F.R.S, 
Illustrated with twenty-five highly-finished Engravings, 
by W. and E. Finpen. 

The Traveller to Naples will find in this volume all 
the necessary information for his journey, by Paris, 
Lyons, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, and Rome, with 
views of the striking objects and beautiful scenes on his 
route, and five useful maps, 

*,* A few proofs, imperial Svo. 3ls. 6d.; India proof, 
42s.; Proofs before letters, 4to.63s. Subscribers to the 
work in Parts have now the opportunity of completing 
their sets, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. T1x7, 
Fleet Street, and J, Ropweit, New Bond Street. 


GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 


RS. STARKE'S DIRECTIONS 
Bre tse T TRAVELLERS in ITALY. 8th Edit. post 


2. BUBBLES from the BRUNNENS of NASSAU. 
3d Edit. 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

3. BELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY. By 
Mrs. Trottope. 2d Edit. 2 vols. 18s. 

4. SIMOND’S SWITZERLAND. New Edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

5. DATES and DISTANCES; showing what may 
‘be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

6. MATTHEWS’ DIARY of an INVALID. Fifth 
Edition, foolscap, 7s. 6d. 

7. FORSYTH’S ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, and LITE- 
RATURE of ITALY. 4th Edit. foolscap, 7s 6d. 

8. ROME in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
2d Edit. 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

9. BARROW’S EXCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE. New Edit. post 8vo. 12s. 

10. BARROW’S VISIT to ICELAND and NOR- 
WAY in 1834. Post 8vo. 12s. 

ll. A YEAR in SPAIN. By a Younea American, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

12. DR. JAMES CLARKE’S MEDICAL ADVICE 
on CLIMATE for TRAVELLING INVALIDS, 8yvo. 


12s. 
13. A HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS upon the 
CONTINENT. Post 8vo. In the Press. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


This Day is Published, Part IV. Price 1s, 6d, to be 
completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 

ALKER'S CRITICAL PRO- 

NOUNCING DICTIONARY, entirely re-mo. 

‘delled, and adapted to the present state of Literature and 

‘Science; to which will be added Walker’s Key to the 

Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
Proper Names. By B, H. Smart. 

Printed for T, Cavett, Strand; and the other 

Proprietors. 


NE WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, REES, 
ORME, AND CO, LONDON, 


HE FUDGES IN ENGLAND; 


Being a Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris, 
By Tuomas Brown, the Younger, &c, &c, 
Foolscap 8vo, 8s, bds. 
2. 














T HE Gtpe ; 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” &c, 
3 vols, : 11s. 6d. 


A TOUR IN GREECE AND THE LEVANT. 
By the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D. 
Author of “ The Topography and Antiquities of Rome.’ 
2 vols, ted 8vo, 14s, 


A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 
By James Montrcomery, Esq. Fcap 8vo. 83s. 


5. 
YARROW REVISITED, and OTHER POEMS, 
By W. Worpsworrs, Esq. Foolscap 8vo, 9s, 


6. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III, 
King of England, and Stadtholder of Holland. 
By the Hon, Arraur M.P. M.A, F.A,S, &c, 
of Christ » &c. 
Vol. I, 8vo. wi » Price 12s, 
The concluding Volume is in a state of great forwardness, 


TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA, 
Above the Second Cataract of the Nile. 
BLS. A. Hosxins, Esq. 

Quarto, with a eemage Illustrations, 3), 13s. 6d. 


SACRED RY OF THE WORLD, 


Shar re in a Series of Letters to a Son, 
: y Sua 


FS.A.apd B.A,S8,L, 
avo 





NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
HE LINWO 


D S. 
By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” &c. 
E. Cuurton, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 


Dedicated to and Superintended by Wasuineron 


Irvine, Esq. 
5 inenes CONQUEST OF FLORIDA, 


By HERNANDO DE SOTO. 
By Tueropore Irvine, Esq. 

“ The book before us is a delightful one.”— Atheneum, 

E. Cuvrron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street. 








Just Published, by Darron and Harvey, Gracechurch 
Street, Second Edition, cloth boards, Price 5s. 
INEAL DRAWING and. INTRO- 
DUCTION to GEOMETRY, as taught in the 
Lancastrian Schools of France: trauslated from the 
French ; and the Arithmetical Problems adapted to 
English Measures. 


This Day is Published, Price ls, 
On a sheet of fine Royal. 

UTLINES of the HISTORY of the 
KINGS of ISRAEL and JUDAH: so arranged 
in parallel columns that cotemporary dates and events 

appear opposite to each other. 
London: Stmpxrn, MARSHALL, and Co.; HAamiLton; 
Apams, and Co.; and J. Nispet: and T,. Turvez, Retford: 


rIXHE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE 

COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER beau- 
tifully Embellished by the Finpens, is now Ready, Price 
5s. bound and lettered. 

“This Edition of Cowper ought to find its way into 
every drawing room and every cottage of the United 
Kingdom.”—Sun, 

Saunpers and Or.ry, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 
and to be of all Booksellers, 








Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 14s, boards, with a 
Portrait and other Plates, 
és dete LIFE OF ADMIRAL 
VISCOUNT EXMOUTH; 
Drawn up from Official and other Authentic Documents, 
supplied by his Family and Friends, 
By E. Oster, Esq. 
Smiru, Evper, and Co, Cornhill. 








Just completed, in six neatly bound volames, either of 
which may be purchased separately, Price 3s. 6d. each, 


NHE PARENT'S CABINET 
OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, 

Containing a variety of amusing and instructive Tales, 
original and translated, Travels, interesting Biography, 
Natural History, &c. &c, illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts, 

“The interest we take in the rational cultivation of the 
infant mind, and what is far more important, of the in- 
fant heart, is the ground on which we recommend the 
‘ Parent’s Cabinet.’”’—Atlas. 

Smita, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Oy-the 15th will be Published, a New and Enlarged 
Edition, in post 8vo. with a beautiful Wood-cut Vig- 
nette, by Baxter, in cloth, and also handsomely bound 
in Turkey morocco, with gilt edges, by Messrs, Wurt- 
TAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 
consisting of a Four Weeks’ Course of Prayer, and 

Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church, and 

other solemn occasions; together with general Prayers 

for the Church, King, Clergy, Wives, Husbands, Children, 

Friends, &c, and Genéral Benedictions. By the Editor 

of the “Sacred Harp,” &c, To which are added, Jeremy 

Taylon’s Sacramental Meditations and Prayers. 


The New Number of 
es METROPOLITAN 
Contains among others the followiug interesting papers ; 


MAGAZINE, for SzpremReER. 

Remarks on the English | Love in Adversity. 

Navy and the necessity of | The Sage’s Advice. 

a Naval Brevet, A Dream, 
Japhet in Search ofa Father. | To Beauty. 
Tour of Mount Etna. Poems of Shelley. 
Diary of a Blasé. My Cousin. 
Life of a Sub- Editor. Dryburgh Abbey. _ 
Fiery Vault, (the). The Ruined Fountain. 
Memory. Kathleen Mavourneen, 
The Witch. Notices of New Books, Fine 
The Complaint. Arts, &c. &e. 
Saunpers and Orizy, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 











PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF 
BLESSING 


TON. 
HE COURT MAGAZINE, for 


SerremseER, is embellished by a splendid Portrait 
of the Right Hon. the Countess of Blessington, a Land- 
scape View of Castle Howard, and two coloured Figures 
of Female Costume. 

Literary Contents. 
1, Genealogical Memoir of the Countess of Blessington. 
2. Personal Recollections of the late Charles Mathews, 
3. Howell and James's. A Sketch. 
4. The Rival Demons ; a Poem, in Three Cantos. 
5. Remarkable Escapes of a Predestinated Rogue, 

No. 14. 

6. London Letters to Country Cousins, No. 3. 
7. The Foster-mother’s Curse. . By Mrs. Fairlie. 
Epwarp Caurron, Public Library, 26, Holles Street, 











On Saturday, Sept. 5, will be Published, Price 2d. 
EIGH HUNT'S LONDON JOUR- 
NAL and the PRINTING MACHINE, No. 75. 
Contents, Lonpon Journat: Conversation of Pope 
—Franconian Tales; the Blackbird—Romance of Real 
Life; a Tailor King—Henry the Eighth—Fine Arts; 
Panoramic View of the Capture and Taming of Wild 
Elephants—Chinese Writing, PrintTine ACHINE— 
Wade's Poems and Sonnets—Maund’s Botanic Garden— 
Tours in the Highlands—Mallam on the Teeth—Thurl- 
ston’s Tales—Money. 
On the Same Day will be Published, Price 2d. 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to LEIGH HUNT’S 
LONDUN JOURNAL and PRINTING MACHINE. 
Contents, Lonpon JournaL; The Streets of the 
Hy em Chapter 9,—Paintina Macutwe—Cob- 
hett’s Rural Rides—Miss Robepts’s Scene and Charactér. 
istics of Hindostan—Ofelia, or the Child of Fate—Kdu- 
of 


London: Caantes Karan, 29, Ludgate Street, 





New Edition, with English Biographical 
18mor as bound mine | 


FLORILEGIUM -POETICUM: 
a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, Martial, and Ansonius, 
By the late Kev. Georce Wairraxen, M.A, 
For the use of Schools, 
Wuittaxker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





In 8vo, neatly half-bound, coloured outline, 12s,; full 
coloured, 15s.; in 4to. 18s. and 21s, 
HITTAKER’'S MODERN GENRE. 
RAL ATLAS; comprehending all the Em. 
pires, Kingdom, States, &c. in the World; constructed 
from the most correct authorities, and containing all the 
recent discoveries. To which are added, Three Maps of 
Ancient Geography, the whole comprising 36 Plates, 
Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in 1 vol, foolscap 8vo, illustrated by 
numerous Wood.cuts, by Baxter, Price 6s. 6d. 
HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION; 

OR, MARINE NATURAL HISTORY, 
By Miss Roserrts. 
Author of “ The Conchologist’s Companion,” &e, 

“ This is just such a book as the curious in natural 
history ought to have with them in their rambles on the 
seaside . . . The wood-cut embellishments (by Baxter) 
are in the finest style of the art.”—Sunday Times, 

Wuittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings 
and Wood.cuts, Price 7s. cloth 


geo paren AND DISASTERS 
AT SEA. 
A Continuation of Two Volumes already published in 
“ Constable’s Miscellany.” By Cyrus Reppine, Esq, 
“Two volumes of considerable interest, not only for 
their narrations of hardships endured, difficulties sur 
mounted, and hair-breadth escapes, but for the quaint 
style of the olden historians, or still better, the homely 
simplicity of the sufferers themselves,”’—Spectator. 
Wuitraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


New Edition, in 18mo. ls. bound. 


RTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES, 

in a SERIES of MORAL LETTERS. To which 

is added, a Selection of Essays, &c. taken from the best 

English Writers, 
By the late James ALDERSON; 
and carefully revised by the Rev, Tuomas Smita, 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; J 

Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; Dartun and Harvey; 

Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sher- 

wood and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
ani Houlston and Son. 





New Edition, square 12mo. 3s. 6d, bound. 
GENERAL PRONOUNCING and 
EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENG: 

LISH LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools, &c. on the 
ylan of Mr. Sheridan. 
By Stepuen Jones. 

London; Printed for. Longman, Rees, .and Co.: J, 
Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J. G. and F, Rivington; 
A. K. Newman and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co,; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; W.H, 
Allen and Co.; Houlston and Son; Holdsworth and 
Ball; J. Jackson ; and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


MR. MITFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
Complete in Ten Volumes, to be Published Monthly, 
containing the whole of the Author's last Additions and 
Corrections, 
This Day was Published, in foolscap 8vo. Price 5s, in 
cloth boards, Volume the Second of 
HE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Alex 
ander the Great. 
By Witi1am MirtrForp, Esq. 
To which is prefixed, a brief Memoir of the Author, by 
his Brother, Lord Redesdale. 
Printed for T., Caprut, Strand; and W. Biackwoop 
and Sons, Edinburgh, 
Of whom may be had, 
The same Work, elegantly printed in Eight Volumes, 
demy 8vo. Price 4/. 4s, in boards. 


CLARE’S NEW POEMS, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. illustrated by 
view of the Poet’s Cottage, and other embellishments, 


in cloth, Price 7s. 
M USE 


RURAL 
POEMS. 
By Joun Care, the Northamptonshire Peasant, | 

Author of “The Village Minstrel,” “'The Shepherd's 

Calendar,” &c. 

“It is with heartfelt pleasure that we take up a new 
volume of poems by Jubn Clare, We rejoice to find that 
the Rural Muse has been with him during his long te 
tirement —that his fine sensibilities have suffered 00 
abatement under the influence of time—and that although 
he says ‘ ill-health has almost rendered me incapable of 
doing any thing,’ it has not in any degree weakened his 
mental powers or dulled his genius,” — Blackwood's 
Magazine, 

WartTaxer and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


New Edition, 3 vols. 12mo. Price 21s. boards, 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE BRITISH POR. 
Part I. Shakspeare—Part 2. hg bapa w 3. Blank f gest 
“These volumes are what they profess to SS the 
honestly and tastefully executed. We have in rae 
essence of Shakspeare ona “a British Poets,”— 
Review, sO, 
In 1 vol. t Bvo. Price 12s. hoardes 3 
A DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN AN cue 
SICAL QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH T one 
LATIONS, and pe Moopn dee and explan 
UGH:;. By A 
And also, in1 vol, 19m0, Prige. a. boards, the Ninth 
Edition, revised a poproy i 
MACDONNEL’S DICTIONARY O aTIN and 
FRENCH QUOTATIONS. To v* fare added manly 
fror, the Greek, Spanish, and "ails Longpnigs: Trans 
J-sted into English, wit” inistrations, 
' WHIT. 4ER qnd Co. Ave Maria} 
London’: Printed by Joszeu Crayton, 
Court, Sf. th eed 8 and 
ARABIN, at No 9, Wellington 

















